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Speaking to the National Conference on Black 
Power in Newark, New Jersey, last week, the 
comedian Dick Gregory, said that the “words 
Black Power upset whitey because he thinks that 
they mean the same thing as white power - 
napalm bombs, stealing, cheating and killing.” 
A young man, claiming to be one of a dissident 
group which had forced white journalists out of 
a press conference held by the Black Power 
conference, is reported to have said this: “We 
got together a little beforehand and decided we 
had to get the white press out of there. They 
don’t let Negroes cover the John Birch Society 
or the Ku Klux Klan.” LeRoi Jones, black nation- 
alist poet, displaying blown-up photographs at 
another Newark press conference of the riddled, 
naked body of a dead Negro youth, shot by police 
thirty-nine times during the riots in Newark, said 
this: “One bullet will kill you... This shooting 
was something else: it was an act past murder.” 

Stokely Carmichael, interviewed by Colin Mc- 
Glashan in the Observer last Sunday, said what he 
had been saying to meetings in many parts of 
London: that Black Power “means the coming 
together of black people to fight for their libera- 
tion - by any means necessary, to quote brother 
Malcolm.” Lyndon Johnson, on sending army 
paratroops into Detroit last week, said this: “We 
will not tolerate lawlessness. We will not endure 
violence. It matters not by whom it is done or 
under what slogan or banner, it will not be 
tolerated. This nation will do whatever it is 
necessary to do to suppress and punish those who 
engage in it.” H. Rap Brown, recently elected 


TSHOMBE 


As we went to press, the former Congolese 
Prime Minister, Moise Tshombe, was awaiting 
extradition from Algeria to Kinshasa, where 
he faces the death penalty for treason. We 
hold no brief for Tshombe’s conduct: he has 
been directly responsible for a great deal of 
bloodshed in the Congo. However, it is terribly 
disheartening to witness newly independent 
countries conspiring to ape the legal barbar- 
isms of their old colonial masters. Capital 
punishment is premeditated murder carried 
out with institutional sanction: the assumption 
of the modern state, that it is an exemplary 
sentence which seeks to deter rather than to 
punish crime, is shameful and ambiguous. The 
real name for legalised execution that is in- 
flicted without any melioristic intention is 
vengeance. 

The death penalty is absolute and irreparable, 
but the guilt it punishes is relative. Nobody 
is totally responsible, either for the good or for 
the evil that he does. Capital punishment des- 
troys the criminal, and with him, any chance 
whatever to amend a miscarriage of justice: 
but criminals, whether political or otherwise, 
are only sorrier exceptions of our common 
human weaknesses. Even in error and in evil, 
mankind is a community. The community of 
men in evil is strengthened by whatever 
mobilises it against evil, and most of. all, 
against death. Who among us can say with 
honesty that he is an absolute innocent, and so 
claim the right to set himself up as supreme 
judge? 

Whatever the wrongs Tshombe has done, to 
execute him will not correct them: it will add 
to them. To hand over a man to his sworn 
political enemies and to his certain death is in 
itself a foul crime. The Algerian Supreme 
Court should have the common decency to hold 
Tshombe incommunicado in Algeria till the 
Congolese politicians come to their senses, and 
guarantee no death sentence for Tshombe. 


chairman of the Student Non-violent Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee, in an interview in the National 
Guardian of June 10, replied to a question on 
the policy of SNCC like this: ‘At this time, due 
to the world crisis, to our position on Vietnam, 
we felt it necessary to make it clear that we are 
for the liberation of all people, for the freedom 
of all people, regardless of nation, regardless of 
race, and that we are for the destruction of the 
oppressor - and the main oppressor at this time 
is Lyndon Johnson and the United States.” 
A classic conflict situation: both sides are pre- 
pared to use “any means necessary,” or to do 
“whatever it is necessary to do,” to achieve their 
aims. 
There the obvious similarity ends, however. Let 
us look at what Rap Brown said in answer to the 
assertion that the civil rights movement in the 
American South “is dead”: 
“It’s not only dead in the South; the civil 
rights movement, as it was termed, iis dead all 
over. So when you talk about it, you talk about 
it posthumously. And like - the civil rights 
movement was geared for white people, it was 
geared or designed for white people and its 
programmes were carried out in terms of white 
people. It had no overbearing purpose to free 
black people. And black people are still en- 
slaved.” 
In other words, what Rap Brown is saying is that 
“ civil rights,” by definition, was an effort essen- 
tially by white people to help black people to 
obtain and exercise rights laid down by white 
society for citizens of a white society. In so far as 
the black race is an ‘oppressed sub-group in 
American society, it was allowing its struggle for 
freedom to be structured by and accommodated 
to the goals of the dominant white society. 
Rap Brown has this to say about SNCC’s role in 
American society: 
“We see our position as (that) of the bearers 
of truth about America. We feel America is 
headed towards a race war, and it becomes our 
responsibility to make people aware of this. 
Genocide is being committed in Vietnam. It is 
being committed right here in America - 
physically and mentally. When you look at what 
happened to the Jewish population in Nazi 
Germany, these people were so conditioned 
that they allowed themselves to be led to the 
gas chambers. That mental type of genocide 
always precedes the physical extermination. So 
black people are being conditioned - by that war 
in Vietnam, and daily by the second-class 
citizenship that is imposed upon them - to be 
killed off. Twenty-six concentration camps are 
being renovated across America. If America 
got out of Vietnam tomorrow, I daresay that 
that violence will be turned on black America, 
inwardly. We have to address ourselves to that 
and we feel it is our responsibility to make 
black people aware that America is about to 
play Germany. That if America chooses to play 
Nazis, black folks ain’t going to play Jews.” 
Thus, in Rap Brown’s terms, when a black mob 
kicks to death a white policeman who has just 
shot dead a black girl in the ghetto, quite simply, 
they ain’t playing Jews. 
Justice, pretty obviously, is on the side of the 
American Negro in his struggle against the domin- 
ant white society. When Stokely Carmichael is 
asked what the white man can do to help him, 
he says, rightly, “Get off my back! ” Where, 
then, is the fallacy in the arguments of the ad- 
vocates of Black Power? 
When Stokeley Carmichael says that it is for the 
black man to make his own definitions (“ My 
job is not to allow the white man to define my 
attitudes ’’), he speaks the truth. But when he 
then goes on to say that black violence is necess- 
ary as counter-violence to the violence of the 
white society (‘‘ The white man has been violent 
with us for 400 years. If we are violent to him 
he deserves every bit”), he contradicts himself. 


Black violence is then conditioned by white 
violence; it is a response to it, a reaction to it; the 
counter-violence is defined by white society. 
Moreover, it is the reaction that the white society 
in the last analysis must expect, and is equipped 
to deal with. 

Brave talk about “taking the whole country with 
us if they mess with us”’ is strictly hysterical and, 
as a political proposition, nonsense. And what sort 
of black culture to be proud of do exponents of 
Black Power expect, if that culture is to be de- 
fined in and by guerrilla violence? That culture 
will be as brutalised and degraded as white 
culture. Michael de Freitas, British leader of the 
Black Muslims, capitalising on the visit to England 
of Stokely Carmichael, said in London last week: 
‘Fear of the white monkeys is nothing .. . Killing 
is a strange thing. Before I killed for the first time 
I wondered if I would have a conscience. But I 
slept well. And now I am no longer afraid.” This 
is all part of the fallacy of Black Power. For 
violence is always reactionary: white and black. 
The murderer kills the best part of himself as 
well as his victim. 

But there is a further problem. Certainly, the 
riots in America (let’s dignify them with the word 
“rebellions ”) are an encouraging sign that the 
American Negro will not go meekly to the gas 
chamber. But are they a guarantee that the 
Negro will not go struggling to the gas chamber? 
And do they not fatalistically provoke the white 
society to build the gas-chambers and fill the 
26 concentration camps? The Black Power leader 
who seeks to awake “‘ black consciousness ” to the 
danger of genocide should think deeply on 
whether he may not be bringing on the very 
danger, the infamy, that he seeks to avoid. 


Creative disorder 


It is not clear how far the rebellions in Newark, 
Detroit and elsewhere have been organised. Shop- 
owners with the placard ‘“‘ Soul Brother” in their 
windows are said to have escaped the destruc- 
tiveness of the mob. Nonetheless, it is clear that 
the Black Power leaders are not the instigators 
of what is happening: feeling in the black com- 
munities reveals itself in spontaneous resentment, 
anger and violence, and the Black Power leaders 
are learning to articulate this in their utterances. 
The crucial point is this: in so far as they speak 
for the black ghetto-dweller, the exponents of 
Black Power serve a useful and honourable func- 
tion. But as soon as they seek to capitalise on 
black resentment, to claim the credit for “ rebel- 
lions,” to structure the anger negatively, to con- 
trol it, to canalise it, to train it, to foster it, to 
exploit it: as soon as they begin to talk seriously 
about guerrilla warfare in American cities, as 
Stokely Carmichael does, then they are playing 
the usual political game, and the military game, 
and they are selling out their brothers and quite 
possibly leading them into the gas chambers. 
This is the fallacy of Black Power as we see it 
emerging at the moment: that the leaders are 
seeking to organise resentment. They didn’t 
create resentment. The white society did. They 
didn’t suggest violence to the black masses. The 
white society did. A genuine movement for black 
freedom and emancipation would be organising 
hope: it would be seeking to turn the justifiable 
resentment in the black ghettoes towards poten- 
tially successful action projects on specific griev- 
ances; in the expression coined by Arthur Was- 
kow, it would be striving for “ creative disorder ”; 
specific political goals would be the object of 
direct action. As it is, we can only listen to the 
Black Power leaders and publicise their analysis; 
weep for their remedy and try not to despair; 
and as Stokely Carmichael says, civilise our own 
community. 
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Even more mystified 


May I add to Roger Barnard’s essen- 
tially correct comments on the Dia- 
lectics of Liberation Congress? Al- 
though not a participant, it’s become 
clear to me from the sessions I’ve 
attended that the Congress is an al- 
most total failure in its own terms. 
Few speakers are concerned with 
liberation at all - they merely want 
to liberate themselves or various op- 
pressed groups from one power group 
only to be subjected to another which 
they naively believe will secure 
liberty. As Roger Barnard said, 
violence has been even more “ mysti- 
fied,” and if what R. D. Laing said 
at the public meeting on July 22 is 
representative, most speakers and the 
organisers are not attempting to 
“demystify ” all human violence at 
all - nothing could be further from 
their minds. The sort of violence of 
the Vietnamese in revolt, said Laing, 
resents no problem at all: it is mere- 
y counter-violence. What we are con- 
cerned with is the violence of those 
who oppress them, the violence of 
western imperialism. Nor is the Con- 
gress in the slightest concerned with 
exploring new forms of action: the 
tendency is to affirm the established 
methods of violent revolution. Even 
the impressive psycholosical insights 
of both R. D. Laing and David Cooper 
seem to have done little to make 
them suspicious of such old forms of 
action. 


I won’t occupy space countering these 
ideas that power can secure liberty, 
that there’s a difference in practice 
between one side’s violence and an- 
other’s. and that revolution (the most 
authoritarian thing imaginable) can 
make any significant differences in 
social relations - the arguments will 
be familiar to most readers. I just 
want to point out the organisers of 
the Congress have false credentials 
and that it is particularlv disappoint- 
ing to so many people sadly misled. 
Marshall Colman, 

131 London Road, 

Stanmore, Middlesex. 


Economics of peace 


Regarding “The Economics Of 
Peace” in Peace News of July 21, 
extending credit to small farmers may 
create a buffer against communism, 
if properly conducted, but this is the 
political as distinct from the stated 
economic approach. 

Surely the correct economic argument 
fs that labour working on land (ie. 
natura! resources) {s the creator of 
capital. Capital is credit. 

India has, as China once had, an 
enormous wasted resource of labour 
which should be let loose on the 
available natural resources in order 
that it might create capital and so 
raise the standard of living from the 
bottom. But land reform has not gone 
far enough. Therefore labour stands 
idle and starves. 

Years ago the problem in China was 
worse than is today’s situation in 
India. The communists solved it by 
slitting a lot of throats and so, more 
or less as a by-product, effecting a 
complete change in the system of land 
tenure. Every successful revolution 
does the same thing, and the marvel 
is that so few of the revolutionaries 
appear to realise that they are des- 
troying not “capitalism” but land 
monopoly. 

Thus when the upheaval of the suc- 
cessful revolution has died down, that 
particular nation moves ahead in the 
international stakes, through its sheer 
power to create capital, until it be- 
comes bogged down again by the 
formation of another land-owning 
elite. The history of France typifies 


this starvation, revolution, accelera- 
tion, Monopolisation cycle. 


The simplest method, although not 
the easiest to bring about, of redis- 
tributing land is to slap a 100% tax 
on its annual rentable value. This 
immediately destroys the price of 
land by making it impossible for 
any monopolist to live off the mere 
ownership of a part of the earth’s 
surface. Buying the land through a 
trust or through nationalisation is 
not only a misuse of capital; it is also 
an admission of political failure and 
is therefore wide open to political 
graft. 

The same reasoning applies to the 
rating of site values as a means of 
preventing the formation of urban 
slums. This is now operating on some 
parts of the earth’s surface and it is 
proving economically successful. It 
faces severe political opposition but 
nobody has yet found a way of “ graft- 
ing” it to his own advantage. 
However, the West will be unable 
to help India because the greatest 
nation of the West, the USA, is unable 
to solve its own poverty problem. 
Luke Bentley, 

18 Hilltop Road, 

London NW6. 


Tanzania 


I do not necessarily disagree with the 
points raised by your correspondent 
(July 7) on my article on the Arusha 
Declaration (April 21), but I feel wary 
of the implications of what he writes. 
On the first point: I think it is 
dangerous to draw general conclu- 
sions from observations on the way 
police in Lushoto rustled up a demon- 
stration to greet President Nasser; 
just as it is dangerous to draw con- 
clusions about mass eee (or even 
knowledge of) the Arusha Declaration 
throughout Tanzania from demonstra- 
tions held in the centre of political 
activity, Dar es Salaam. I tried to 
dicate this in the body of my arti- 
cle. 

On the second point: I wrote that 
Nyerere is appalled by luxury-living 
in poor countries and worried that 
Africa may develop along the lines of 
many Latin American and Asian 
countries, with rich groups at the top 
and “unrelieved misery for the 
masses, the peasants.” This is really 
not the same thought as the one ad- 
vanced by your correspondent, that I 
(or Nyerere?) believe people who are 
poor are unhappy and those who are 
rich are happy. I think Nyerere’s 
whole philosophy of life runs counter 
to equating wealth with happiness. 
In two full pages in the Tanzanian 
Standard of July 12, he answers ques- 
tions on the Arusha Declaration, and 
almost everything he says bears in- 
directly on this very point. I find his 
arguments setting definite limits to 
“material advance” extremely per- 
suasive. 

Rather than quibbling over these 
questions, however, would it not be 
better to hear more about the prac- 
tical application of the Declaration? 
How it is effecting economic develop- 
ment; what actually is being done in 
the countryside; to what extent 
Nyerere is encountering support or 
opposition within his own party to his 
programme of work and austerity 
with limited rewards. These seem to 
me to be more interesting subjects 
for discussion, for even if we con- 
clude, as your correspondent sug- 
gests, that material advance is not 
serving us very well at the moment, 
I doubt that such a conclusion would 
change the aims of the majority of 
people in under-developed countries; 
nor halt the desire and the drive to- 
wards a more lavish society. 

Hilda Bernstein, 

43 Frognal, London NW3. 


PC Luckhurst 


Ronald Sampson is to be congratu- 
lated on his magnificent article about 
PC Luckhurst and the scandal of iden- 
tification parades. There was, how- 
ever, one minor omission. It was the 
NCCL which took up this case and 
eventually put it in the hands of 
solicitors who have done everything 
possible to establish Mr Luckhurst’s 
innocence. 


You can imagine how much it costs to 
deal with just one case like this and 
in fact we receive about 600 legal 
cases in a year. Those who would like 
to help foot the bill or to join the 
NCCL as individual members should 
contact me immediately. 

Tony Smythe, 

General Secretary, National, Council 
for Civil Liberties, 

4 Camden High Street, London NW1. 


Peace and police 


It strikes me as a somewhat novel, if 
not altogether alien idea to be defend- 
ing a police constable, PC Luckhurst, 
in the pages of Peace News (July 21). 
It may indeed appear especially 
strange to the many peace movement 
activists who have had fabricated 
evidence given against them by the 
police, or have been beaten up by 
one of the many sadistic young PCs, 
and then charged with assaulting a 
police officer, etc. But we cannot of 
course deny to anyone a basic right 
such as civil liberties. 


In using this unfortunate man as an 
example, Peace News has brought 
to light one of the major flaws in 
British justice. To this end, the editor 
must be commended. But why the 
front page? What is its connection 
with peace or the peace movement 
that warrants this most honoured 
position of a pacifist weekly? In a week 
of British defence “cuts,” renewed 
outbreaks of Middle East fighting, the 
stepping up of US troops in Vietnam, 
Negro riots in Newark, the Congo, 
Aden, Nigeria, etc, etc, one would 
expect the front page of Peace News 
to be actually talking about peace. 
And this from a paper, which for 
some time has been telling the peace 
movement in this country to get its 
priorities right. Now it’s the turn of 
the peace movement to do the telling. 
Give us peace news - get your prior- 
ities right. Yes, we want to hear about 
injustices and civil liberties, but if 
the peace movement is to stay alive, 
we must be fed with relevant infor- 
mation. 

David Lambert, 

47 Goodwood Avenue, 

Watford, Herts. 


Non-resistance 


The Standing Joint Pacifist Commit- 
tee (‘Approaches to Pacifism,” 
Peace News July 21) are more ac- 
curate than they realise in saying that 
civil disobedience is the Just War by 
non-violent means. The dogma is 
more accurately described as Just 
Struggle, and those who in the early 
church resisted were those who took 
literally the injunction: “If a man 
compel thee to go with him one mile 
go with him twain.” (If a man compel 
thee to kill one man. . .) It would 
certainly be inconsistent with adher- 
ence to this sort of rigid non-resist- 
ance to belong to an organisation 
whose aim is to persuade people to 
resist war by refusing to fight. 

Moreover if one reads the original 
Nicaean decretals before they were 
qualified and modified by Augustine 
and Aquinas, it is quite clear that des- 
pite the presence of the emperor the 
only times when resort to arms was 


considered justifiable were in what we 
would now describe as revolutionary 
wars, and then under rigidly defined 
conditions which could never apply 
nowadays with modern weapons. But 
that not only the use of violence but 
the use of lesser forms of struggle 
was also regulated by the decretals 
to ensure that Christians only en- 
gaged in struggle which would lead to 
more rather than less justice. 
Laurens Otter, 

Tolstoi, North Leigh, 

Witney, Oxon. 


God and the state 


Re the Jehovah’s Witness theory of 
the State (John Ball’s Column, July 
14) - there is some support for it 
in the traditional Christian doctrine 
(formulated by St Thomas Aquinas) 
also recently alluded to by Pope John 
XXIII in the encyclical Pacem in ' 
Terris. For a recent Church of Eng- 
land statement see The Responsible 
Church published by SPCK 1966 for 
the “ Board for Social Responsibility ” 
of the Church Assembly. This in- 
cluded a chapter on defence policy 
written by Rear Admiral Sir Anthony 
Buzzard RN (retired), Baronet; CB, 
DSO, OBE, described as “now Arma- 
ment Director in Vickers Ltd”, in 
which the following passage occurred 
on page 62: 
“Christians must respect creation 
and the life of man in a spirit of 
love. Equally, however . . . since 
Christians are involved in human 
history, they must also respect the 
power of the State and other human 
organisations when they are com- 
patible with human life, love, and 
a just world order; but when they 
are not, Christians must renounce 
the ‘world’ and its organisations.” 


According to St Thomas Aquinas, the 
authority of the State is from God, 
but only as long as it carries out the 
will of God, as soon as it ceases to 
do so its authority automatically 
ceases. It could, therefore, be argued 
that since it no longer has the author- 
ity of God, it is now controlled by 
some anti-God power; traditionall 
this must emanate from the Devil, 
who is supposed to be hostile to the 
created world - it is hard to imagine 
a more effective weapon against God's 
creation than the methods of modern 
warfare which could easily destroy 
the whole thing. Einstein thought that 
atomic power might lead to the des- 
struction not only of all life on this 
planet, but to the whole universe; I 
don’t know why he thought so, it 
might be worth locking up. There is 
also Bertrand Russell’s idea that by 
space travel man might spread 
throughout the universe the poison 
of destruction. 

Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, 

London Ni1. 


Thanks from jail 


Now that the Brighton church demon- 
stration case is over, and all that is 
left is for Jim and me to do our two 
months, I should like to express the 
gratitude of all eight of us to the 
people who have helped us in one way 
or another at one time or another 
during the last ten months. 

One of the most encouraging things 
about being involved in a case like 
this is discovering just how many 
people - some we have known for 
years, some we have never heard of - 
feel that they are involved in our 
movement. Thank you, all of you, and 
see you again in September. 

Nicolas Walter, 

H.M. Prison, 

Brixton, London SW2. 


“TY am here today to affirm mankind.” Photo, by Ronny Jacques, from 
the “ Family Of Man ” anthology. 


GOODMAN: AMERICA 


Let me assess our situation as soberly as I can. The system at 
present dominant in America will not do, it is too empty. On the 
other hand, it is possible that classical American democracy is 
necessarily a thing of the past; it may be too wild, too woolly, 
too mixed—too anarchic, too populist, too pluralist — for the 
conditions of big population and high technology in a world that 
has become small. I hope not, for I love the American experiment, 
but I don’t know. 


We Americans have not suffered as most other people have, at 
least not since the Civil War a century ago. We have not been 
bombed, we have not been occupied. We have not cringed under 
a real tyranny. Perhaps we would not ride so high today if we 
knew what it felt like to be badly hurt. 


The American faces that used to be so beautiful, so resolute, 
and yet poignantly open and innocent, are looking ugly these 
days: hard, thin-lipped, and like innocence spoiled without having 
become experienced. For our sake, as well as your own, be wary 
of us. 


From “Like A Conquered Province: The Moral Ambiguity Of 
America,” by Paul Goodman 
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To affirm mankind 


Draft refuser Malcolm Dundas was given an 18-month sentence by 
Judge Alfonza Zirpoli on May 17, 1967, in the Federal District Court 
in San Francisco. Before sentencing, Malcolm, who acted as his own 
attorney, read the following statement: 


I am here today because my father and other fathers were not standing 
here in their time. 


I am here today because my brothers are not standing here, but rather 
have become pawns and killers in many wars and in many times. 


I am here today because other men (part of myself) have failed to love 
one another at all times. 


I am here today because of a failure of a dream: a failure of men to 
live by their faith and their words. 


I am here today because for me to be anywhere else would be to betray 
humanity. 

I am here today because of the war; the waste and total hopelessness of 
our situation. 


I am here today to say “no” to death and insanity, in order that I might 
be free to say “‘ yes ” to life and love. 


I am here today because I am me: because I am one human being who 
finds it desperately urgent to communicate his knowledge and insights 
to others. 


I am here today because I would not run away, because I refused to 
buy out by 4-F or 2-S deferments, or any other compromise: because I 
wished to confront insanity and death with my life and love. 


I am here today for and because of all the people in this court. I am 
them and they are me. If I am free they are freed. If I am in prison 
(or anyone else is) we are all imprisoned. 


I am here today in order to impart an example of the truth of my 
position: to show that one man’s act, if done with insight, can change 
things, and that the real secret to freedom is self-liberation and 
self-revelation. 


I am here today because I believe that I must be here: that I must say 
my words and perform my act, no matter how absurd these may seem, 
for by these acts of revolution society is changed and is made freer by 
allowance for change. 


I am here today: to say “no” to bombs and blood: to refuse to be the 
avtive ees in a world power struggle ending only in an end for 
mankind. 


I am here today to affirm mankind. I am here today to speak Truth, 
and if my words speak Truth then nothing can stop them. If my words 
seem harsh, then perhaps the truth has been lost for so long that it is 
jarring an awakening consciousness. 


I am here today because we are at a critical juncture in human 
evolution: we have the means to end all life or free it. I speak for 
freedom and against destruction. We must speak out and tell it as it 
is in order to survive. 


I am here today because of what I was taught: because of my ancestors, 
because from them and my brain and body has come someone standing 
here facing jail for refusing to be a part or a pawn in a war system. 


I am facing a jail sentence for violation of a law which abridges 
every basic right that a human being has, plus several outlined rights 
in our own Bill of Rights. I am here to challenge this law and 
all that it represents, because I could not be free unless I did. 


I am not able to live freely because of this law and systems and 
organisations and mass everything; when we cannot live freely, we are 
dead. 


I cannot say any more, I cannot argue any more: that time has passed. 
I am not free: there is still war and rumours of war. I want that we 
live together for shelter, food, love, and in peace. When you in this 
court room and myself can do that, one with the other, prisons will 
end; wars will cease, and ali these deaths become renaissance. 


Two weeks later, Malcolm was still being held in county jail, awaiting 
transfer to a federal prison, probably the one at Lompoc in Central 
California, near Vandenberg Air Base. Malcolm feels that it is probable 
that he will fast while in federal prison. If you wish to write a 
letter asking that his sentence be reduced, it should be addressed to 
Judge Alfonza Zirpoli, Federal Building, Floor 17, 450 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, California, with a copy to Paul Sloan, Assistant 
Federal Attorney, same address. Malcolm may be contacted c/o his 
mother, Evalyn Dundas, 5910 Ocean View Drive, Oakland. California. 
MARK MORRIS 
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EDITORIAL 


Youth: who needs to vote? 


Like the poor, the young are always 
with us, and as Roger Barnard 
pointed out in Peace News a fortnight 
ago, the young also resemble the 
poor in that they form an under- 
privileged minority social group. 
Youth, however, unlike poverty, is not 
a social condition that can be eradi- 
cated. Integrated, yes, but then it is a 
common tendency of the dominant 
social group to equate integration 
with the eradication of the distinctive 
characteristics of the minority group. 
Or, put another way, the minority are 
given the choice between remaining 
underprivileged, second-class citizens, 
or behaving like the majority. Con- 
form or be persecuted. 

In the report of the Latey Committee 
on the age of majority, none of this 
is explicit, or even implied; but in a 
society that prides itself on being 
liberal and democratic, such attitudes 
rarely emerge from the subconscious. 
The report is in fact a well-meaning 
if somewhat bourgeois set of recom- 
mendations aimed at enabling those 
between the ages of 18 and 21 to 
conduct their own affairs, financial 
and matrimonial, free from what it 
regards as archaic and rather redun- 
dant parental tutelage. This of course 
is admirable, and the parts of the 
report devoted to demonstrating how 
the support of the law for parental 
consent to marriage tends merely to 
harden parent-child relationships and 
interfere with a free solution are very 
well-argued and humane. 


What is rather more naive is the 
supposedly concomitant recommen- 
dation that people should be allowed 
to vote at 18. This reflects some mis- 
conceived assumptons about young 
people’s aspirations regarding society. 
The argument runs: young people are 
irresponsible and anti-social because 
society does not respect them suffi- 
ciently or give them sufficient respon- 
sibility (partly true); therefore what 
better way of demonstrating our trust 
and respect for them than by giving 
them the vote? There are two flaws 
to this. One is that the young are un- 
likely to be sufficiently bemused by 
parliamentary democracy to be very 
impressed by this offer. The other is 
that at present, between leaving the 
protected and regimented world of 
school at sixteen or eighteen, and 
becoming 21, there is a gap where 
the teenager is independent of 
parental or scholastic controls and 
not yet subject to the restrictions im- 
plicit in the responsibilities of full 
citizenship; a vacuum, in which he 
de almost the freedom of an out- 
aw. 


This freedom is of great, if indirect or 
psychological, value, for it indicates 
to every person on the threshold of 
adulthood that he or she is not just a 
creature of society, a cipher that is 
passed from birth to death through 
institutions, at a certain stage being 
embroiled more firmly in the great 
bureaucracy of the state by being 
given, however nominally, an active 


AMBROSE REEVES 


A tribute to Albert Lutulli 


Albert Lutuli, leader of non-violent 
resistance to apartheid, was killed by 
a train on Friday near his home in 
South Africa. He had been confined 
to a small area near his home since 
1959, except for a journey to Norway 
in 1961 to receive the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

Lutuli will be remembered for his 
work in the African National Con- 
gress, and particularly in the Defiance 
Campaign against the segregation 
laws of the 1950s. Below we print a 
tribute to him from Ambrose Reeves, 
who was Anglican Bishop of Johannes- 
burg until his expulsion from South 
Africa for trying to tell the truth 
about Sharpeville. 


Few things in the rough and tumble 
of South African life were more re- 
warding than the friendship that I 
was privileged to have with the Chief 
during the years that I was in the 
Republic. In common with many 
others I always thought and spoke of 
Lutuli as the Chief, even though he 
had ceased to be the chief of his 
Zulu tribe in 1952. 
After qualifying as a teacher at 
Adam’s College he stayed on there 
teaching Zulu history and literature. 
At that time it looked as if he was 
destined for a quiet academic life, 
apart from his activities in the Con- 
gregational Church and the Christian 
Council of South Africa. But after 
fifteen years on the staff of Adam’s 
he was pressed to accept the chief- 
taincy of his own tribe. He was re- 
luctant to return to the narrow tribal 
world; but in the end his religion and 
loyalty to his people prevailed. 
For the next 17 years he governed 
the Abasemakholweni tribe at Grout- 
ville in Natal, presiding at the tribal 
council, bringing order into the sugar 
lantations, settling disputes and en- 
orcing the tribal laws. Then in 1952 
the South African government in- 
formed him that he had to resign 
either from the African National Con- 
gress, of which he was a prominent 
member, or from his chieftaincy. 


Characteristically, Lutuli refused to 
take either course, and a month later 
he was deposed as chief of his tribe. 
The African people answered the 
government’s action by electing him 
president-general of the ANC, a posi- 
tion that he held until his death. 
For the next two years he was con- 
fined to his village by the government. 
As soon as the ban was lifted, he was 
in Johannesburg, joining his people in 
their protest against the Western 
Areas Removal Scheme. Again he was 
banned, for a further two years. In 
December 1956, in company with 
many others, he was arrested for 
high treason. I shall ever remember 
the visit I made to him when he was 
in prison awaiting trial. He was com- 
pletely unperturbed, bearing his fate 
with quiet dignity, supported by his 
unfailing sense of humour and 
strengthening all around him with his 
infectious smile. 

When I heard of his tragic death, 
many memories of the Chief came 
crowding into my mind, the most 
memorable of which was an incident 
in Johannesburg in 1959. In May of 
that year the Chief undertook a speak- 
ing tour in South Africa, beginning 
in the Western Cape with mass meet- 
ings at which unprecendented num- 
bers of whites were present. On the 
way to Johannesburg, police joined 
the train to tell him that his tour 
would have to end as he had been 
banned for five years under the 
Suppression of Communism Act. Ar- 
riving at Johannesburg, Lutuli took 
precautions to prevent two Special 
Branch policemen from following him 
to Bishop’s House, with the result 
that we were able to have a long con- 
versation together. 

At the end of our talk my wife 
brought our children and our ser- 
vants into the room to greet the 
Chief and to wish him well. When he 
had gone, we all felt that we had 
shared in an historic moment, and 
my wife put the thoughts of all of us 
into words when she said: “I felt that 
I wanted to kneel down and ask his 


rather than a passive part in it. 

It isn’t that young people are likely 
to resent the committee’s attempt to 
fill this gap; they have developed - 
partly as a result of it - the ground- 
work of a culture that is separate 
and distinct (and not by any means 
confined to the superficial levels of 
pop music and Carnaby Street), and 
their reaction to the honour of en- 
franchisement is likely to be mainly 
one of indifference. 


Western civilisation has always been 
dominated by and orientated towards 
the old, simply because the young 
lacked economic power, and to gain 
access to the hierarchy were obliged 
to adopt “old ” attitudes. But now the 
balance has shifted, and with econ- 
omic power the young have become 
free to develop their own ideas - 
characteristically open and_ liber- 
tarian. If they are content for the 
present to keep them to themselves, 
and do not try to impose them on 
the existing social order, it is because 
they realise they don’t have to, since 
they are forever edging the old off 
the face of the earth. 


If the Latey report is, as it has been 
hailed, an attempt to “ decolonise ” 
the young, then it is certainly an ad- 
vance on the hapless Albemarle re- 
port, which amounted to no more 
than buying them with beads; but it 
is nevertheless only a rearguard meas- 
ure. It’s a finger, and the dykes are 
too far gone for it to be any use. 


blessing.” It may seem strange that a 
Bishop’s wife should have made such 
a remark about a Congregationalist 
layman; but to us it seemed natural 
and right, so deep was the impression 
that the Chief made on those who 
came to know him. Indeed, as the 
years passed I came increasingly to 
consult him when I had to make im- 
portant decisions. 


Not that we were able to meet very 
frequently, though we were often 
indirectly in contact, especially dur- 
ing the troubled days following the 
shooting at Sharpeville on March 21, 
1960. After my deportation I only saw 
the Chief once more, at London Air- 
port in October 1961, when he was on 
his way to Oslo to receive the Nobel 
Peace Prize. This was the culmination 
of a life that had been devoted to the 
cause of peace. As I left the airport 
that morning I could not help feeling 
that I had witnessed the end of a 
drama. 


Other and younger men would take 
over the leadership of the struggle 
for liberation in South Africa, and the 
chances were that they would follow 
aths different from that which AI- 
ert Lutuli had trodden so faithfully 
and consistently. But this would in 
no sense detract from all that the 
African people owed to the leader- 
ship of the Chief. Whatever the future 
held, I knew that he would have a 
venerated place in the thoughts and 
affections of countless people of all 
races in South Africa and far beyond 
that unhappy land. 
There remains in my mind the com- 
ment of a leading Afrikaner lawyer, 
more liberal than most, who once 
said of Lutuli: “In a civilised country 
he would have been a member of the 
cabinet.” This was not to be; but the 
ideals for which the Chief lived re- 
main. Inspired by his noble example, 
others will strive to make South 
Africa, in Lutuli’s words, “a true 
democracy and a true union, in form 
and spirit, of all the communities in 
the land.” 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


STP, as it’s familiarly but unscienti- 
fically called, is a drug similar in 
effect to LSD, except that it’s stronger 
and lasts longer, and that the tradi- 
tional antidotes to a bad LSD trip 
are in its case not only useless but 
harmful. It was first synthesised in 
America, and has now begun to ar- 
rive in England. It sounds very 
dangerous and probably is; however, 
having only just been invented, it 
isn’t yet illegal. 

It’s existence, and that of any num- 
ber of other hallucinogenic substances 
which are only waiting - some no 
further away than the nearest muni- 
cipal park, or the gardening counter 
at Woolworths - to be discovered by 
the persistent or fortunate tripster, is 
likely to very quickly overwhelm the 
present drug laws. The only way to 
cope with this potential situation is 
an overall drug code based not on 
morality and prohibition but on ob- 
jective medical knowledge, difficult 
though this is to come by without 
dispute, and the actual nature and 
effects of the drugs themselves, so 
that their availability can, if neces- 
sary, be controlled, and new ones 
placed in appropriate categories. 
Such a system would command re- 
spect, would be better able to pro- 
tect the unwary, and would be less 
likely to encourage people to take 
drugs purely as an act of rebellion. 

* 


The world of political facts holds few 
surprises; but I will admit to being 
taken aback last week, when a public 
opinion poll revealed that 65% of 
people, asked their view of the Stan- 
sted airport dispute, said it was of no 
interest to them. Since this appears 
to have been one of the more hotly 
fought disputes of recent years, I’d 
have thought more people than that 
were interested; but if this poll is to 
be relied on, it seems I was wrong. 


One body well pleased with the Latey 
Report is the National Council of 
Civil Liberties. For, tucked away 
among the more spectacular recom- 
mendations, is a very full considera- 
tion of the NCCL memorandum on 
teenage servicemen (published in 
Peace News earlier this year), to- 
gether with the counter-arguments 
put forward by the Ministry of De- 
fence. It comes up with the following 
recommendations: 

1. That all boy entrants shonld be 
entitled to be released as of right 
on application within six months 
(instead of three months) from 
the date of their entry. 

. That all boy entrants should be 
entitled to be released as of right 
on application within three 
months after their 18th birthday. 

. That parental consent to enlist- 
ment under the age of 18 should 
be required. 

This is, of course, very satisfactory, 
but, as the NCCL points out, even if 
put into effect immediately, this 
would leave a number of reluctant 
servicemen over the age to apply. It 
suggests that these men be given the 
benefit of the proposed reductions in 
service personnel. 
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BETTY PILKINGTON’S UN commentary 


The Moscow — Washington detente 


If the UN had been looking around 
for its own good test case, something 
that might remove the present mass- 
media tendency to downgrade the 
organisation on very skimpy evidence, 
it would surely have chosen an issue 
that was a little more tractable than 
the 20-year-old Arab-Israeli conflict. 
The question itself has moved back 
and forth between the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly. But 
responsibility for forcing the case into 
court (ie. responsibility for the be- 
ginning of hostilities on June 5) re- 
mains, officially at least, unspecified, 
though the bulk of the evidence, even 
including statements made by Israel 
herself, suggests that the first shots 
were not fired by the Arabs. 


Israel has many times said that she 
was, in effect, catapulted into action 
by the degree of offensive prepared- 
ness on all of her borders. If this 
means that what she initiated was a 
preventive war, she is still out of step 
with the UN Charter. Cautionary de- 
bate in the Council before June 5 
ended without action, since Soviet 
support of the Arabs and US backing 
for Israel were drawn in hard, un- 
malleable lines. 


A major effort to break the deadlock 
in the Council by pressing the issue 
hard in the Assembly was the an- 
nounced purpose of the Kosygin visit. 
With a firm, but no blood-and-thunder, 
opening statement on June 19, the 
Soviet leader began to accumulate a 
sizeable body of Arab support. It 
seemed, for several days, as if nobody 
wanted to place any mark of approval 
on what the Israelis had done. In a 
sense, this was so. 

But from a succession of supporters 
to a body of votes large enough to 
win on a formal substantive tally is 
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Wes Magee NOTES ON N 


(Nine weeks training —March/May 1960 — 4 
The assault course lay disguised 
As a paddy field, and the sun 
Waded through an inverted, 
Drowning sky. I was usually 


Fulwood Barracks, Preston.) 


I 
An order is something concrete 
— like the squad corporal, 
And there are even orders to 
Dig holes to. We dug as ordered 
Wanting mostly to get our spades 
into something concrete. 


2 
The training depot padré 
Talked frankly about 
The horrors of VD. 


Some slept, some played pontoon 
In the back pew, but others 

Saw the light reflected in 

The death medals on his BD. 


3 


an enormous gap, filled with such 
things as horse-traders, indefatigable 
lobbyists, revisers, amenders, and, in 
the last round, abstainers. So, while 
Arab stock appeared to be rising, a 
defeat for the Arab point of view was 
being steadily and quietly hammered 
out in the corridors. 


The Albanian, Soviet and US resolu- 
tions had no chance from the start, 
and only one drafted by the non- 
aligned bloc and another drawn up 
by the Latin Americans were in the 
running; and yet neither one, in the 
final voting, was accepted: the Soviet 
because, in the eyes of the West, it 
had too little to say about general 
non-belligerency; the US _ because, 
in the eyes of the East and some of 
the non-aligned, it obliged the peace- 
making mechanism to deal imme- 
diately with the most sensitive as- 
pects of the Arab-Israeli tension, even 
as Israeli withdrawals were only be- 
ginning. 

The issue, from the very outset, has 
had all the Cold War characteristics, 
even though it was and is to the ad- 
vantage of both the Soviet Union and 
the United States to keep the Middle 
East free of a major war. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the Soviet 
Union would not be undertaking any- 
thing so costly as arming (and re- 
arming) the Arabs without relatively 
high stakes, which in this case would 
presumably be assertable influence, 
along with a few bases, in the Middle 
East-Mediterranean area. And the 
United States, for her part, has long 
regarded much of this same arc as 
Western-oriented, friendly territory. 
Hence the clash. 

It was to this issue, if we can believe 
what’s filtered out so far, that the 
Glassboro summit gave fairly little 


later explorative talks with Rumania’s 


time; and its subordinate and more 
immediate problems were turned over 
to Rusk and Gromyko for attention 
during the following week. Too, in 
spite of much mention, the trouble- 
some differences on inspection still 
leave large discrepancies in Moscow- 
Washington thinking on the non- 
proliferation treaty, so one can fairly 
safely assume that this too failed to 
get priority at Glassboro. 


What did preoccupy Mr Johnson and 
Mr Kosygin seems now to have been 
Vietnam and China. Peking exploded 
the hydrogen bomb after Kosygin 
had left the USSR and it was obvious 
that the enormous effects of this 
achievement were something that the 
two giants would want to confer on. 
Besides, since the Peking-Moscow- 
Washington triangle is one in which 
any of the three suspects the remain- 
ing two, with, of course, much varia- 
tion in emphasis and political weight- 
ing, this two-power meeting was al- 
most inevitable. 


At the moment of Glassboro (or Holly 
Bush, as Mr Johnson likes to call it), 
Peking had every right to feel un- 
easy. The Moscow-Washington detente 
is just about the hardiest thing in 
the diplomatic garden right now (in 
spite of occasional harshness), and the 
very fact that a man whose govern- 
ment and people had so broadly con- 
demned what the US is doing in Viet- 
nam would spend ten hours in talk 
with the American President and 
come out smiling did nothing to 
weaken the Chinese contention that 
this form of parallelism has reached 
a new high. 

Whether the Russian reactions that 
Mr Johnson got at the time of Glass- 
boro had anything to do with his 


Last over the high wall, my packs 


Bolstered with bricks — with which 


I wished to build another wall 
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Sub-machine-guns dis-in-te-grated 
Beneath his instructor’s hands. So 
Skilled in making puzzles yet he 


—a lower wall. 
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Premier, Ion Gheorghe Maurer, is 
sheer speculation. But the fact that 
Rumania is to preside over the com- 
ing General Assembly, and the fur- 
ther fact that for about four years 
Bucharest has been steering a fascin- 
atingly independent course wherever 
she could logically do so, make it al- 
most certain that the whole complex 
of China and a solution to the Viet- 
nam war are probably high on Ru- 
mania’s own agenda. 

Nobody has said anything specific 
about China’s early entry into the 
UN. But were she here, and were 
North Vietnam enjoying observer 
status as does South Vietnam now, 
the possibility of a combination of 
Geneva Conference representation 
and a new UN flexibility might make 
this organisation an acceptable chan- 
nel for a Vietnam solution. 

It is still the unjustified (and unin- 
formed) criticism of the UN for its 
failure to cope with Vietnam that 
continues to lower the prestige of the 
UN in the public mind. A protracted 
failure on the Middle East issue will 
have the same effect if it fails to pull 
off even a small victory (as now seems 
all too likely) on such issues as 
Israeli troop withdrawal and a guar- 
antee of the internationalisation of 
Jerusalem. 

The UN that falls short is not some 
strange little Cloud 13; it is, in the 
crunch, that portion of its member- 
ship that wields power and influence. 
The United States had from the be- 
ginning opposed the idea of the 
Special Assembly (and later the As- 
sembly itself), and wanted no good 
to come out of it. With the transfer 
of the issue back to the Council, 
where Washington is almost immune 
to defeat, the outcome again rests 
on what the United States ordains. 


ATIONAL SERVICE 


The drill square was hallowed ground. 
Flags stiffened, we shouted for God 
To SAVE our Queen, our boots nailed a 
Polished ring. 


But someone dropped his 


Rifle and no birds did sing. 
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Pooped, we returned from 
Ashdown Forest, de-trucked, 
Loped towards grey beds. 


Told me to piece it together! 


The way I did it became 
A crutch with which to hobble home! 


“Can I leave my gun here, Sarge? ” 6 


Sarge looked ashen from 
His dawn dousing and 
Wished that squaddies would learn 
That it’s a rifle 
Not a gun. 
Who cared? 
It was NAAFI break, and buns 
Were more important than guns. 


“ Pyjamas ” 


was an awkward word 
For brick-layers and platers 
So each week I filled up 


A dozen dhobi lists. 


They quickly classed me. 


Even swearing became 
My own educated art. 


RSM “ Skin-Head ” pulled 
Out his pin and exploded, 
“ YOU’RE MEN NOW, NOT BOYS!!!” 


We watched his technicolour 
Performance then walked away 


Knowing that tonight 


In the Mess he’d be one 
Of the boys with his men. 
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Nine weeks and the squad acted 


A pass-out parade before invited 
Mums, dads and girl-friends. 


We were one man now, moulded 
By Queens Regulations, and soon 


We'd be in the Cameroons 


Where the crumpet was black, 
And the living easy. 
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PETER FORD 


Notes 


on the structure 
of authoritarian 


Colin Bulman 


schools 


CHILDREN OF 
VIOLENCE 


The influence of our violent world 
on children is brought home to me 
inexorably in my contacts with young 
people of every age group. My infant 
nephews arrive on a visit inevitably 
equines with a veritable arsenal of 
plastic, wood, and metal replicas of 
weapons which imitate the latest 
equipment supplied to their more 
serious and lethal elders. There is 
little real point in getting too angry 
with the toy manufacturers for their 
catering to a low and violent taste 
in children; and to exercise a ban on 
these toys with one’s own children is 
dubious solution to the whole prob- 
em. 

The influence of the world of violence 
around children would be little 
affected, I believe, by a stringent ban 
on these warlike “toys.” Mr Quintin 
Hogg was probably right when he 
stated recently: “ You will not end 
wars by stopping children playing 
at soldiers, though you probably 
would stop children playing at 
soldiers if you prevented wars.” If 
children are not given these toys, 
they improvise their own, or “ play 
soldiers ” without any equipment. 
However, it is children in the second- 
ary school age groups with whom I 
have most contact, and the influence 
of violence in the arts and in the 
world around them has more interest- 
ing, serious, and complex effects on 
their attitudes and thinking. 


That the violence in mankind, and 
the recurring wars throughout the 
world, have a profound effect upon 
these children, and that they think 
often and deeply on these subjects is, 
in my opinion, beyond dispute. Their 
stories and poems written in English 
lessons prove this. 


When a free choice of writing topics 
is given, there is always a high pro- 
portion of pieces on some theme of 
violence: in an annual poetry com- 
petition held at our school, where 
absolutely no instruction is given on 
topic or theme, the most frequent 
subject dealt with in poems is war 
and allied subjects. In a recent com- 
petition, over 40% of the entries were 
on war and violence, and there was no 


other single subject which attracted 
as many entries; not even the nature 
theme, which is always popular. 

In the poems that children write, they 
show a marked understanding of the 
reality and horror of war, a sympathy 
towards those who suffer and a long- 
ing for a peaceful and happy environ- 
ment for themselves and for the vic- 
tims of the ever-present holocaust. 
Consider this part of a longer poem, 
by a fourteen-year-old girl, which 
also displays an understanding of the 
basic reason for most wars: 


War seems to be, 

People trying to kill you and me. 
I hate war, it makes me ill, 

I am sure it can’t be God’s will. 


When they’ve had their fill 

There will be peace, until 

They see a chance for Power 

And then there will be another 
shower 

Of bullets and people killed. 


Why can’t we all live in peace, 
And the war cease? 

Then people would fulfil 

Their hopes and dreams. 


This poem expresses well some of 
the chief feelings which many chil- 
dren have towards war and violence; 
but of course, it would be unfair and 
unrealistic to suppose that it is com- 
pletely typical. Children in many ways 
Teflect the points of view of adults 
and display an ambivalent attitude 
towards war; worse still, they often 
reflect the completely false and un- 
realistic approach to violence which 
is their staple diet in their reading 
and viewing in comics, stories, tele- 
vision, and films. 

Many of the stories that children 
write show a form of hatred and lack 
of sympathy to the victim of violence 
if he is the “enemy,” the “ German,” 
the ‘communist ”; and their charac- 
ters “hit the dust” without another 
thought in the same way as the Red 
Indian does in the Western film. 
However, I think the teacher has a 
part to play here, in showing that 
war and violence is not the imper- 


“Let them hate, provided that they 
fear.” (A saying attributed to the 
Emperor Tarqinius.) 
Most institutions are based upon the 
right of those in authority to compel; 
and this applies to the vast majority 
of schools. In the words of Dame 
Barbara Wootton: 
“Though they differ greatly from 
one another, schools which are in- 
cluded in the public education 
system (and a high proportion of 
those outside it) are on the whole 
imbued with authoritarian values 
and employ authoritarian methods. 
The virtues which they inculcate 
are those of discipline and hard 
work, of respect for and obedience 
to properly constituted authority.” 
What is an “authoritarian school” 
like, as an institution? That it must 
be an institution and cannot be a 


sonal thing it is made out to be in 
the various mass media _ stories. 
Children’s natural sympathy is soon 
apparent when they are told of the 
realities of, for instance, the war in 
Vietnam, with its maiming, killing, 
and horrific weapons, and about the 
victims (very often children like 
themselves) of these weapons. 


Many older children, too, show a 
remarkable insight into the way they 
are exploited. The following are some 
quotations from short essays on the 
subject of why violence is popular in 
the mass media: 


“T think everyone has a bit of 

violence in them, and some express 

it by watching TV.” 

“It gives spice to humdrum life.” 

“ After hearing of nothing else for 

years, people become addicted to 

violence.” 

“We are a bloodthirsty race.” 

“Violence, I think, is popular be- 

cause it gives an air of adventure to 

things.” 
The following quotation brings in yet 
another emotion which is also very 
noticeable in children: the emotion of 
fear in its healthiest form. “The 
thrill of struggle for survival is very 
nice to watch on TV, but 60% of those 
who watch, I’m sure, would hate to 
be in a war.” 
Fear of war, and particularly of the 
bomb and its consequences, is a fre- 
quent subject for children’s poems. 
Young people who, for the most part, 
are able to enjoy life are supremely 
aware of the possibility of annihila- 
tion. This is shown in the following 
verse by a boy: 

The world will be silent one day 


soon, 
That everybody knows. 
The bomb will drop, 
The world will stop. 
I’m sure everybody knows. 
The same feeling is expressed in the 
next poem by a boy who shows slight- 
ly more awareness of the realities: 
The earth was barren, 
Not a sound of life could be 
heard — 
The waves could be heard breaking 
against the rocks 


genuine community is, I think, axio- 
matic. The structure can be simply 
pictured as a pyramid, with the head- 
master alone at the top in control 
(at least, theoretically) of a large 
number of smaller pyramidal ar- 
rangements. 

The headmaster is himself involved 
in another triangle of power with the 
School Governors, Local Education 
Committee and Director of Education, 
but nevertheless the maximum re- 
sponsibility for all that happens in 
the school (which the head will pro- 
prietorially refer to as “ his”) is un- 
derstood to rest with him, and the 
lesser responsibilities of other mem- 
bers of staff are held in a sense, by 
his permission. 

The staff of the school are therefore 
held in the same sort of relationship 
of dominance and subordination as 


A wind blowing across the land. 
The wind of radiation heavy and 
dull breathing its poisonous gas 
over all the land. 
The fear, of course, is basically the 
fear of death. I think it is expressed 
frequently by the secondary school 
child, because it is at the age of 
adolescence that a more real aware- 
ness of death and its possibility im- 
presses itself on the young person’s 
mind. This is certainly demonstrated 
in the following two poems by thir- 
teen and fourteen-year-old girls, par- 
ticularly in the first: 
A plane, a rumble, a bomb hits. 
People run and scream. 
All is dead and silent, 
“What’s that?” only a cat, a dog, 
a mouse. 
A rumble. The cat screams, a dog 
whines — 
All is gone for ever. 


A scream, a creak, a crunch of 
bones, 

The rubble falls. 

All is dead and silent once more. 

Besides the screech and scream, 

An old man with a stick 

Walks along —all is Dead, Dead, 
Dead. 


The second poem: 

At last we know the war is here, 

The land is doomed to die, 

The air we breathe is no longer 

clear — 
It is filled with the sickening cry 
From both weak and brave with 
wounded limbs 

And the crash of the bombs that fly. 
I would say that a teacher should 
nurture the child’s natural sympa- 
thies; and this can best be done, not 
by preaching, but by making sure 
that the child knows the truth, the 
reality of war and violence, and that 
he is encouraged to have a critical 
attitude towards the unreality of 
these things as expressed in so much 
of the mass media. 
Poems in order by: Brenda Angus, 
Peter Cameron, Clive McLaughlin, 
Sandra Guthrie, Susan Gilholm. 
Colin Bulman teaches at a secondary 
modern school in Alnwick, 
Northumberland. 


are the pupils, whose actions, at least 
within terms of the ‘‘ authoritarian 
ideal,” are limited and regulated by 
“permission” granted from above. 
This situation produces similar am- 
bivalent reactions in both groups. 
Staff, like pupils, feel dependent on 
their authority-figure (as is intended) 
and at the same time react against 
their consciousness of dependence. 
Confirmation of this submerged re- 
action can be gained from overheard 
conversations in staffrooms after the 
usual democratic pantomime of the 
monthly staff meeting. 

The lowest and largest section of the 
pyramid, the children (or “ prole- 
tariat ’), learn in many ways of their 
proper role in the structure. The most 
striking example of the hierarchical 
ideal displayed to effect is the deploy- 
ment of forces in the conventional 
morning assembly: not for nothing 
is this pseudo-event enforced by law! 
The following description derives 
from personal experience of the cere- 
mony in a number of secondary 
schools. 

Children ‘en masse” in the body of 
the hall but rigidly arranged in order 
of forms, prefects at either side, staff 
seated on stage but well to the rear, 
deputy head isolated but forward 
from the main staff ranks, then the 
head teacher who arrives always last 
and for whom all stand. Finally, when 
all are assembled, the benign figure 
at the lectern invokes a vaguely 
christian god, to oblige, as always, 
with his blessing on the status quo. 
Having begun each day with implicit 
divine approval of the structure, it 
is not surprising that the right of cer- 
tain individuals to command and the 
duty of others to obey tend to be 
presented and accepted as part of the 
necessary order of things. 

Of course, these rights and duties al- 
ternate for some individuals because 
of the overlapping of the pyramidal 
arrangements. This is most strikingly 
true for prefects and junior staff. The 
unwillingness of either pupils or 
junior teachers to do what they are 
told is usually successfully overcome 
by the deliberately fostered desire to 
rise in the pyramid. The bemusement 
of children in schools (corresponding 
to “the exploited class”) is des- 
cribed well by the psychiatrist R. D. 


The conventional morning assembly, 
says Peter Ford, is “ the most striking 
example of the hierarchical ideal 
displayed to effect.” The photo (right) 
shows the complete antithesis of this; 
the informal school meeting at 
Summerhill. A. 8. Neill (its head) is 
leaning against the mantelpiece. 


Laing’s phrase “strategy miystifica- 
tion.” In his words: 


“Strategy mystification ... is the 
way the exploiting class seeks to 
bemuse the exploited by represent- 
ing forms of exploitation as forms 
of benevolence so that the exploited 
are induced, if the strategy is suc- 
cessful, to feel grateful for their 
victimisation and mad or bad to 
try to reverse the state of affairs.” 
Thus it is presented as being in the 
interests of children to subdue their 
real interests and concerns in order 
to impress their teachers and be ap- 
pointed to act as prefects: this cus- 
tomary annual distribution of ar- 
bitrary power constituting a most 
valuable part of the head teacher’s 
patronage. 
As I have already said, in the authori- 
tarian school all actions are, in theory, 
performed ‘“ by permission of” some 
authority person. This theory would 
be seriously put to the test if children 
adopted work-to-rule tactics. Consider 
the instance of staff regulation of 
pupil’s bladders: “You may not 
urinate without permission having 
been formally requested and given.” 
Clearly, this is an area of somewhat 
mystical control! Whilst admitting 
that staff duties have a valid protec- 
tive function with young children, the 
purpose is also to make clear to the 
children that they are being con- 
trolled; and equally to make clear to 
teachers that they are expected to 
be in control. 
The implication of dinner duty, super- 
vision of children in the playground, 
and supervision of children boarding 
school buses is that children cannot 
safely eat, play, or board a bus with- 
out adult control. This repeated con- 
ditioning can produce a pathetic state 
of dependence, or, alternatively, of 
apparent irresponsibility, in children; 
and unless some teachers have cour- 
age enough to break the vicious circle, 
the hypothesis on which such prac- 
tices rest will appear to be self-vali- 
dating. 
When requests are not voluntarily 
followed by obedience, the request 
will be revealed in its true nature as 
a veiled order backed up by threat of 
punishment. This will only evoke the 
desired response if the punishment 
inspires sufficient fear. Fear of pain 


through threat of corporal punish- 
ment, or fear of imposed boredom by 
threats of extra work, are usual 
methods. 


Withdrawal of approval is also used, 
but this will only work if the deviants 
basically desire approval from the 
adults concerned. When fear and dis- 
approval fail to deter, the result is an 
adolescent “ recidivist”” continuously 
committing and being punished for 
the same “crime” (e.g. smoking in 
the bogs). 

Each school will present its new staff 
members with some sort of machinery 
of compulsion, so that in theory a 
teacher’s personality is irrelevant so 
long as he makes consistent use of 
the means of compelling. “ Anyone 
can be a good policeman so long as he 
stands by the rules.” The internal 
workings of authoritarian schools pro- 
vide some support for what Max 
Weber described as the principal 
characteristic of bureaucracy, that 
“all personal and emotional factors 
should be eliminated from relations 
between superior and inferior.” 
Also serving the purpose of control, 
but in a superficially more positive 
way, is the system of rewards. Some 
rewards may be “real” (eg. a 
teacher’s genuine approval), others 
are no more than symbolic tokens 
(house points, merit cards, stars, 
marks). The value and virtue of gain- 
ing these must be unscrupulously ad- 
vertised if the children are going to 
care enough about them to make the 
system work. Institutionalised compe- 
tition, often based around a house 
system, is a great aid in this direc- 
tion. 

The cement of such a social system 
as I have been describing is 
obedience. Consequently, this is 
“trained” as the supreme virtue: 
often, and most effectively, in rela- 
tion to deliberately arbitrary issues. 
Children may not run at any time 
(unless they have staff-permession!), 
may not sit on the grass, must wear 
only grey or white shirts, boys must 
keep their hair short, girls wear white 
ankle socks, not knee length white 
socks (or vice versa!). 

In all these matters of personal taste, 
middle class standards are enforced 
with all the emphasis of moral abso- 
lutes; and again, they receive implicit 
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divine approval by the customary 
powerful exhortations to conformity 
following morning assembly. Children 
thus become accustomed to “doing 
what they are told” and rarely ques- 
tion the logic or justification of the 
commands. 


In the authoritarian school, obedience, 
irrespective of context, is presented 
as a moral virtue. The belief behind 
this training is that obedience is 
essential for adult life and the main- 
tenance of the social order. As the 
sort of school system I have been 
describing is little more than the 
general social system in microcosm, 
in a sense the one does indeed pro- 
vide an excellent preparation for the 
other. The serious consequence of 
this, sometimes overlooked by “ pro - 
gressive ” teachers, is that, ultimately, 
lasting changes in the schools cannot 
be achieved without corresponding 
changes in society as a whole, or at 
the very least, within the local com- 
munity. 

If it is felt that these notes have ex- 
aggerated the totalitarian aspects of 
some schools, I must state that my 
aim has been to describe something 
of the nature of the formal structure 
of authoritarian schools. This is not 
quite the same thing as attempting 
to describe what actually goes on in 
such a school. 

The true life of a school (or any other 
institution) does not reflect only the 
official rules and the official structure. 
In my view, there is invariably a big 
gap between what the headmaster be- 
lieves is happening in his school and 
what is actually happening. This is so, 
not because of the personal limita- 
tions of particular headmasters, but 
because of the endemic inadequacy of 
hierarchical social systems. 


Peter Ford is one of the founding 
members of The Libertarian Teachers’ 
Association, and edits the Associa- 
tion’s “ Bulletin.” He is a teacher and 
writes in his spare time. He recently 
had a long and very good essay on 
libertarian psychiatry in “ Anarchy ” 
(No 70). This article is taken from 
the third issue of the “ Bulletin.” 
Readers interested in joining The 
Liberatarian Teachers’ Association 
should write to him at 82 North Road, 
Highgate, London N6. 
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THOMAS MERTON 


All: the collected short poems, 1956-1964, by Louis 
Zukofsky (W. W. Norton, $4.50). To be published 
in Britain on October 12 by Jonathan Cape at 21s. 


All really valid poetry (poetry that is fully alive, 
and asserts its reality by its power to generate 
imaginative life) is a kind of recovery of paradise. 
Not that the poet comes up with a report that 
he, an unusual man, has found his own way 
back into Eden: but that the living line and the 
generative association, the new sound, the music, 
the structure, are somehow grounded in a renewal 
of vision and hearing so that he who reads and 
understands recognises that there is a new start, 
a new creation. Here the world gets another 
chance. Here man, here the reader discovers 
himself getting another start in life, in hope, in 
imagination. Why? 

Hard to say, but probably because the language 
itself is getting another chance, through the in- 
nocence, the teaching, the good faith, the honest 
senses of the workman poet. Louis Zukofsky is 
such a poet, and I would say that he is one of the 
best poets writing in America today, and has 
perhaps been the best for many years. Certainly 
not the best known, for only now, after more than 
thirty-five years of poetic practice, is his work 
being published by one of the big commercial 
houses. Two volumes of short poems, of which 
this is the second, bring together in collection 
all the short poems that have hitherto appeared in 
little magazines and out-of-the-way presses 
(Jargon Books, Trobar Books, the Wild Haw- 
thorn Press at Edinburgh, etc). The long poems 
will come later. They can now be read in maga- 
zines like Cid Corman’s Origin (published in 
Japan) or, more accessibly, in Poetry. 


Music beyond words 


At. sixty-three, it is perhaps time for Louis 
Zukofsy to be recognised by more than a few 
oets: but poets have admired him since Ezra 
ound wrote about him in the thirties. Zukofsky 
has probably done more for the language of 
poetry than any other American writer. I say 
“ probably ” and cannot substantiate that claim in 
a brief review. Future studies will, I believe, 
show that this intuition was not wrong. The 
originality of his music is extraordinary. Not only 
does he have an inexhaustible, childlike curiosity 
about words, their resonances, their suggestions, 
their implications, the way they look, the way 
they behave; not only does he, with marvellous 
tenderness, place them in situations in which 
they quietly explode into new colours: he is 
also deeply attuned to the other music that is 
beyond the words, the music of the ideas, of the 
pose bititles of new ideas, of the experience that 
as not yet been discovered behind the word, of 
the expectations that the word begins to open 
up for the first time. 
For this very reason, his use of words is chaste 
and sparing: he does not waste any. He leaves 
a great deal for the reader’s own ear and imagin- 
ation to fill in. Those who cannot do this kind of 
work for themselves will not understand him. 
They will not contact him. The perfect music 
in themselves must be attuned to the gaps and 
silences in which his poetry really works. Be- 
cause of all this exceptional sense of words, 
Zukofsky seems to be punning and playing; but 
if you pay attention, you realise that the punning 
is not clever. It has classic resonances. Like new 
captious harmonies tried out quietly and casually 
by Mozart or by Thelonius Monk. He plays a 
couple of chords and walks away. He does not 
add what need not be added, but only what can 
possibly excite attention to new possibilities left 
unsaid. (Of course, nothing need be added or 
even said in the first place. The poetry of 
Zukofsky has that non-necessary necessity of 
classic art. Because it is, you can say it had to 
be, but there is never any sense of the poet being 
driven to it. He remains both modest and free in 
the classic liberality of the man who does not 
have to be a prophet. And who realises that one 
life does not exhaust the possibilities of one 
man.) 
Zukofsky, then, is modest enough to play with 
the language he loves, which is the language he 
uses. His music is not different from talk: he 


‘Only when you accept the WHOLE THING 
will evil be reduced to the last place in it’ 


ZUKOFSKY: 


THE PARADISE EAR 


explores all the musical possibilities of ordinary 
talk about ordinary things. “ Talk,” he says, “is 
a form of love/Let us talk.” But because his music 
is well found (ben trovato), it is no longer ordin- 
ary (i.e. empty) talk, and the language of every- 
day becomes charged with expectations: the 
language of paradise. He often makes it be in 
fact the language of children. Many of his poems 
are the essence of conversation with a child. 
Therefore they are highly sophisticated and often 
difficult poetry, not baby-talk, not cliché. To talk 
to a child is to participate in the discovery of 
language, to say words for the first time, thus 
recognising their immensity. Baby-talk is for 
adults only: 
Hello, little leaves 
Said not St Francis 
But my son in the spring... 
The speech of the child is paradise speach, for 
it familiarly addresses all things, not yet knowing 
them as alien and anticipating nothing from them 
but joy: hence, it is Franciscan. And Zukofsky 
is my favourite Franciscan, since he is one without 
any of the trappings, only the essentials (he is 
in fact a Jew). 
“ Because he was crying 
I like him most of all” says my son 
“ Because he was crying ’’ — the red fox 
With three porcupine quills in his paw 
Who brings tears to the eyes... 
Or somewhere else: 


ee: 
My nose feels better in the air 
No man with children of his own needs to senti- 
mentally idealise the child. He knows they can 
be a nuisance. But it doesn’t matter. One of 
Zukofsky’s best poems is “ March First ”: 
Remarkably on this March first 
Would-be, small leaves are making a hell of 
a noise 
Littlest children fight with their fathers, 
The mothers are distracted or stark mad 
Rehearsing with them — 
Tiniest green and feemingest teen — 
Reciting 
“We are the generations of leaves.” 
There is so much compassion in Zukofsky that he 
can send repeated Valentines without irony, never 
the sadistic kind, Valentines to everybody, even 
though the world may be at war when he sends 
them: 
It never pours, it draws 
On St Valentine’s — 
An ocean 
Secret with mines. 
Magnetic hearts — 
Moving shoeshines — 
In the lines of force 
Of St Valentine’s. 
The mined silences of water may have been partly 
suggested by the seas of World War II, but here, 
of course, they are the silences of life itself, and 
life’s silences are mined with love, with unex- 
pected encounters. In these, the heart must 
secretly blow up with the joy of being human and 
of being for others in all senses of the word: 
in favour of them, open to them, available to 
them, devoted to them. Yet there is no fussy 
activism about it. He loves his wife and children 
first, then his relatives and friends, then those he 
meets (like the sweet exile in the park with two 
tow-headed kids). The true ordo caritatis. 


For love, for free 


This section of a long poem gives us the key to 
Zukofsky’s cosmology, which is a cosmology of 
love, and Valentines from the drugstore fit in 
naturally since he accepts it all. Franciscan, he 
knows that only when you accept the whole thing 
will evil be reduced to the last place in it, 
whereas those who start with the evil and never 
get beyond it, never find the whole, consequently 
never see that the whole can be paradise. 
Zukofsky’s poems are about this wholeness, there- 
fore they spring from a ground of immense 
silence and love which extends beyond them 
infinitely in all directions. This one must hear 
with a paradise ear. His poems in fact cannot be 
heard except against the vast background of 
silence and warmth that is the ground and the 


whole. His poems do not make sense except as 
part of the whole creation that exists precisely 
for love, for free, for nothing, unnecessary. In 
the whole that is unnecessary, every small thing 
becomes necessary, for when the All is gratuitous 
every small thing is seen to be wanted, to be im- 
portant, to have its own unique part in the big 
gift of all things to each other: 
I'm a mosquito 
May I bite your big toe? 
Here’s ten dollars 
Use it 
as you know. 
Though everything is love, I will not say that 
there is in Zukofsky no sign of any death wish. 
That would be absurd, for death too is part of it. 
But Zukofsky is one of those for whom death is 
only the weakest form of life (when life burns 
down so low that it appears to go out, only to 
flare up again later): 
My father praying at my mother’s grave 
Heard his father’s song. 

So he is not divided. In a nation that is deeply 
troubled, torn with its own violence, fearing its 
own destructiveness and drawn to it at the same 
time, Zukofsky needs to bare nobody else’s wound 
and does not fight the other poets (for the poets 
are cutting each other up part of the time too). 


The same new question 


Nor is he afraid to look at the psychopathology 
of everyday life. He does not mind it, because he 
sees more in it than the miserable frustrations 
and the petty half-conscious smellings. He knows 
that these too have something to do with love in 
their way. So he loves life and loves it to live 
itself in us, which it will if we let it. To all this, 
death is merely subordinate. Here is one short 
poem that comes up out of the silence and the 
ground: of love and stands for a moment like a 
world and returns again to the silence. It says 
what I mean about Zukofsky being a “ paradise 
hearer.” The poem begins, so to speak, in mid 
air: 
And without 

Spring it is spring why 

Ts it death here grass somewhere 

As dead as lonely walks 

As living has less thought that is 

The Spring. 

Spring it is spring why 

Is it death grass somewhere 

As dead walks 

As living has less thought that is 

A spring. And without. 
This is typical of the mature and sometimes diffi- 
cult verse of Zukofsky, but if we listen to it we 
see that it is really simple: it is not a question 
of sacrificing meaning to music, but of structur- 
ing the ideas musically instead of logically, so that 
the music contains and communicates more 
meaning than the mere words could: so much 
more that it cannot be broken down easily into 
concepts and the poem has to be respected, left 
alone, only to be read over and over. Then life 
and death and spring and grass and walking and 
not-spring and not-thinking-about it and not-say- 
ing-it-is spring all become aspects of one unity. 
This gets very close to the Zen-likenesses of 
ordinary life when it might be spring and one 
is in the midst of a living-dying-life in all one’s 
weakness and strength experienced together 
without contrast, and with no word at hand to 
signify it, least of all “spring.” Yet it is spring. 
Or will be. The real subject of the poem is then 
not just spring; a special season, a well-desig- 
nated time, but the unlimited curious sense of 
confused anticipation which is the very stuff of 
ordinary life: an anticipation that is also aware 
of itself as a question. 
Zukofsky has understood as no one else has the 
reality of that question, and has been able to ask 
it in a way that preserves its purity: a way in 
which it cannot provoke any answer that would 
appear to dispose of it. So we never go on to the 
next question. Each poem is very much the same 
question, but brand new. Because here is a poet 
who has the patience and the good sense to listen. 
And look around at the Brooklyn he loves. And 
write a perfect poem about a dog looking out of 
a brownstone window. 


FIRST YEAR 
OF AID FOR 
CHILDREN 


Rene Gill writes: The Oxford Aid For 
Children in Vietnam celebrated its 
first birthday on June 29. By then we 
had raised almost £1,200, most of 
which was sent direct to Vietnam: 
roughly half through Medical Aid for 
Vietnam, in the form of medical goods 
to North Vietnam and the NLF-held 
parts of South Victnam; and roughly 
half via Dr Barbara Evans in South 
Vietnam for destitute children in 
Saigon. 

We have just cleaned out the account 
completely and sent £100 to Medical 
Aid for Vietnam for dried milk for 
babies in North Vietnam. This is 
bought at cost price from the London 
Co-op and shipped free by a Polish 
shipping line. Faced with the need to 
raise more money, we are resuming 
monthly sales of home-made cakes, 
fruit and flowers, to be held on the 
last Wednesday of every month at 
St Columba’s Hall, Alfred Street, Ox- 
ford, from 10 am to 1 pm, starting on 
July 26. We shall need a lot of help. 

We have been stirred to greater 
efforts by the Pepper article in Ram- 
parts, “Children of Vietnam.” To 
read about, and see pictures of, these 
desperately hurt children, these lost 
and homeless war victims, makes one 
feel almost guilty to have healthy, 
happy children of one’s own. Thank 
goodness it is possible to help. 

There are a few people like the 
Caritas nuns in Saigon and the medi- 
cal practitioners of the NLF who are 
struggling to make life tolerable, at 
least for a few of them. The Save 
the Children Fund are doing excellent 
work at Qui Nhon. But it is appalling 
to think that doctors have to apply 
newspaper to burn wounds because 
they haven’t any lint, while we roll 
around in luxury here. We ought to 
raise far far more than £1,200 in the 
coming year. 


Phoenix: 


The following statement was recently 
issued by A Quaker Action Group in 
America. 


On March 29, 1967, the Quaker crew 
of the ship Phoenix delivered $10,000 
worth of medical supplies which they 
had brought from Hiroshima, Japan, 
to the North Vietnamese Red Cross 
Society. Although their offer to re- 
main, rendering some service to 
civilian victims of the war, had been 
refused, the seven crew members, 
sponsored by A Quaker Action Group, 
spent eight days visting the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam as guests 
of the Red Cross Society. After con- 
sulting with them about their ex- 
perience, A Quaker Action Group is 
ready to take the next step. 


We propose to take a new initiative 
in trying to open a way for Friends 
and other concerned people to stand 
beside the victims of war wherever 
they are, affirming the unity of man- 
kind, and pleading by their presence 
for an end to the bombing of North 
Vietnam, which cannot but inflict 
suffering upon noncombatants and 
put an impassable barrier to the 
settlement of the conflict. The next 
shipment of medical supplies, based 
upon a list of needed items given to 
the Phoenix crew by the DRV Red 
Cross, will be delivered by a small 
team prepared to serve for two or 
three months in a hospital, probably 
in Hanoi. This team will be followed 
as way opens by others, beginning 
with a group of religious leaders. Our 
hope is that it may become possible 
for many such teams, international 
in composition, to render humani- 
tarian service in North Vietnam and 
then go home to speak for peace. 
What is the attitude of the Hanoi 
government toward this mission? 

A Quaker Action Group is taking 
steps to enter negotiations with the 
Red Cross Society and the Peace 


Committee of the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam. We know that the 
Hanoi government has in the past not 
allowed foreign agencies to send 
people for extended periods of ser- 
vice there. In recent months, how- 
ever, it has become more open to 
foreign visitors, and we hope that the 
number of visitors and the duration 
of their stay can be increased. Our 
plan this time is for the first team 
to go as far as Hong Kong, if neces- 
sary while negotiations are still in 
progress, and wait there for permis- 
sion to go to North Vietnam. We 
have every reason to believe that the 
team will be allowed to deliver the 
medical supplies, but the duration of 
their stay may not be determined 
until the last moment. 

Who will go? 

The first team will be limited to five 
or six people, including one or two 
doctors and one or two nurses. The 
rest of the team will be made up of 
people who are prepared to render 
unskilled service in a hospital. 
When and how will the first team go? 
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a second voyage 


We hope the team can leave for Hong 
Kong by plane around August l. 
Schedule thereafter will depend upon 
negotiations with the DRV, and upon 
available transportation. Transporta- 
tion from Hong Kong to North Viet- 
nam is by ship, which takes several 
days. The ship will be the Phoeniz. 
What is the attitude of the United 
States government? 

The United States government denied 
the request of Phoenix crew members 
for validation of their passports for 
travel in North Vietnam. Their pass- 
ports have been revoked, and A 
Quaker Action Group is now appeal- 
ing this action. A reasonable effort 
will be made to obtain validation of 
passports for the proposed mission, 
but participants will be prepared to 
go without it, and lose their pass- 
ports upon return to the United 
States. Delivery of medical supplies 
to North Vietnam is viewed by the 
government as a violation of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, but it 
has so far made no move to prose- 
cute. 


US Supreme 


Court rules 


on mixed marriage 


Earlier this year (January 13) I wrote 
that laws in several US states forbid- 
ding marriage between whites and 
Negroes were under attack. Now the 
US Supreme Court has unanimously 
decided that the Virginia anti-mis- 
cegenation law violates the 14th 
amendment to the US constitution, by 
making “ distinctions between citizens 
solely because of their ancestry.” 


The Supreme Court has always before 
dodged this very sensitive issue; its 


ISRAEL: NAPALM EVIDENCE 


A group of international journalists 
in two trucks head back towards 
Israel on July 4 after they had been 
prevented from reaching Port Fuad 
where shelling and shooting had 
broken out between Egyptian and 
Israeli troops, thus breaking the 
ceasefire. The direction in which these 
bombed -out wrecks of lorries are 
pointing along the Ismalia-Bir Gafgafa 
road suggests that an Egyptian con- 
voy was indeed fleeing when at- 
tacked by Israeli aircraft. 

The July 21 issue of Private Eve, in 
a derogatory article on Genera] Moshe 
Dayan, the Israeli Defence Minister, 
entitled ‘“One-eyed Man for King,” 
savs this: 

“By June 6, the Egyptian army in 


Sinai was completely routed and the’ 


desert roads to the Suez canal were 
filled with columns of soldiers head- 


ing for safety. The military objectives 
had been won but the Dayan plan 
was carried out to the full. Israeli 
bombers swooped on column after 
column, bombing first the front lorry, 
then the back and moving slowly up 
and down the columns bombing them 
with napalm. 

“The first press party to be allowed 
into the Sinai desert noticed, as they 
flew over, that thousands of Egyptian 
vehicles had been systematically 
obliterated. 

“ The dead bodies of Egyptian troops, 
however, were not in_ evidence. 
Thousands of Arab children from the 
Gaza refugee camps had been bribed 
with food and hastily organised into 
mass burial parties to dispose of the 
bodies of their kinsmen before the 
press could count them.” 

The Free Arabia Committee in Lon- 


don has been circulating signed state- 
ments by three Arab doctors at the 
American University Hospitals in 
Beirut authenticating claims that 
Israeli planes used napalm extensive- 
ly in attacks on Jordanian soldiers; 
they also allege that six hospitals, 
four of them military, were attacked 
by Israeli bombers. Photographic 
evidence of napalm victims is addi- 
tionally provided. 

One of the doctors describes condi- 
tions in a Jordanian field hospital 
over a period of 30 hours on June 
8-9: “I handled 600-700 patients of 
whom 150 were civilians wounded 
during the fighting and the rest mili- 
tary personnel. Some 200 were suffer- 
ing from second-degree burns which 
were diagnostically consistent with 
burns inflicted by napalm. I did not 
see a single bullet wound.” 


recent (June) decision was on the 
case of Richard Loving, a 32-year-old 
white man, and his part-Indian, part- 
Negro wife Mildred. The couple mar- 
ried in June 1958 in Washington, and 
five weeks later were arrested in 
Virginia. They were convicted of 
violating the Virginia law, which 
states: 
“Tf any white person and coloured 
person shall go out of this state for 
the purpose of being married and 
with the intention of returning... 
they shall be punished .. . by con- 
finement in the penitentiary for not 
less than one nor more than five 
years.” 
This law was passed in 1691 to pre- 
vent “spurious issue.” 
The Lovings were given one-year 
prison sentences, suspended on con- 
dition that they both left Virginia at 
once, not to return together for 25 
years. They went to live in Washing- 
ton, and in 1963, with the support of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
they decided to fight conviction and 
sentence. 
The Virginia Supreme Court had 
given their unanimous opinion that 
the state laws against intermarriage 
were not affected by US Supreme 
Court desegregation decisions. The 
Virginia court had consistently upheld 
the state laws, and in 1955 had stated 
that the legislative purpose of the 
state was “to preserve the racial in- 
tegrity of its citizens ” and to prevent 
“a mongrel breed of citizens.” 
The ACLU defended the Lovings on 
the grounds that the basic issue was 
one of segregation. Taking the case to 
the US Supreme Court, it claimed 
that the Virginia laws denied equal 
protection of the law, and were 
“ capricious, unreasonable, arbitrary, 
without any valid legislative purpose.” 
It also charged that the sentence im- 
posed was unconstitutional, cruel and 
unusual. 
In giving its judgment, the US Su- 
preme Court asserted: 
“Marriage is one of the basic civil 
rights of man... To deny this 
fundamental freedom on so un- 
supportable a basis as the racial 
classifications embodied in these 
Statutes, classifications so directly 
subversive of the principle of 
equality . . . is surely to deprive 
all the state’s citizens of liberty 
without due process of law.” 
DAVE SHIPPER 
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J. ALLEN 
SKINNER’S 


PERSONAL 
COMNIENT 


The Editor has enlisted me in his 
monthly rota of contributors of per- 
sonal comment, and I think I cannot 
do better in these opening observa- 
tions than give some general indica- 
tion of the attitude of mind that is 
likely to govern the contributions I 
shall hope to make. 

I shall be the oldest of those who 
write under this heading and I rather 
hope that this is a factor that has 
been taken into account in asking me 
to be one of the team. I am well past 
the age when my local library ad- 
ministration began to bracket me - 
with a considerate and gentle turn of 
phrase, I think - as a “ senior citizen,” 
and my contributions will probably 
have rather a quality of senior citizen- 
ship; that is to say they are likely 
to be rather ‘“‘ square,” and it is even 
possible that I may enhance their 
square-ishness a trifle in order to be 
provocative. I am likely to pick my 
subjects where what I have to say 
will be against a recognisable trend, 
for in my view one of the most 
damaging vices of today is to allow 
one’s thinking to be controlled by an 
uncritical desire to be “ with it.” 
Having said this it is perhaps ap- 
propriate for me to put on record 
that I was not among the audience at 
any of the recent Poetry Interna- 
tional 67 readings at Queen Elizabeth 
Hall; neither was I among those who 
were turned away for lack of seats. 
In fact I do not read modern poetry 
today even when I find it in the 
journals. When I try to do so I find 
it difficult to understand, and al- 
though I realise that this is no justi- 
fication for withholding a little per- 
severance I have grown somewhat 
sceptical as to whether my struggle 
to comprehend will finally bring to 
the surface some thought or percep- 
tion that will have made the effort 
worth while. 

Let me say right away that I recognise 
that the failure here indicated may 
very often be in myself rather than 
in the poet. In one of his books 
Anatole France - a favourite of mine 
- makes an old professor remark that 
even if the work of some young 
writer of vers libre appears to him 
to be gibberish he holds his hand in 


MEDIA 


criticism for fear that he may be 
discouraging unawares some budding 
genius. Now, although I think it is 
likely to be of service to the young 
man to call upon him to show that 
his verse is not gibberish, I have 
reason to realise that the old pro- 
fessor was substantially justified. 

I was a young man when the work 
of the post-Impressionists in the crea- 
tion of pictures came along and I have 
a lively recollection of the critical 
hullabaloo that was raised around 
them. When one looks today at the 
work of Van Gogh, Gauguin or 
Matisse, one marvels that they could 
ever have provided the occasion for so 
much pother. It is simply that we 
have come to take their conventions 
for granted; and it may very well 
be that some of the works of art - 
or poetry, or music - that those of my 
age cannot be bothered with today 
in the future will similarly have come 
to be taken for granted. The new 
conventions that are created by the 
really perceptive of our present-day 
artists will have entered into the 
common way of seeing things and 
HK: become part of the general out- 
look. 

I think there is a case however for 
the senior citizen to feel that there 
is a place for him standing on the 
sidelines. He has become entitled to 
forego the struggle to understand the 
new artistic challenges, and while 
maintaining a sympathetic disinclina- 
tion to condemn new creative ex- 
periment may leave its claims as 
something which time to come must 
settle. 

Our “senior citizen” period is thus 
regarded as for the enjoyment of the 
things we have already learned to 
appreciate. The effort in appreciation 
should have been expended in earlier 
years. Aesthetic enjoyment is the 
flower of life. We may spend our 
early years in learning to recognise 
beauty; our later years can properly 
be spent in the possession of what 
we have learned. Nevertheless, I re- 
turn to the point that there might 
have been value in Anatole France’s 
old professor expressing his doubts, 
and that it would have been a worth- 
while attitude of mind for the young 
writer of vers libre to encourage him 
to do so and to seek to remove them. 
J. Allen Skinner is a former editor 
of Peace News. The other contribu- 
tors to ‘Personal Comment” are 
John Arden, playwright and chairman 
of Peace News; Adrian Mitchell, poet; 
and Theodore Roszak, also an ex- 
editor of Peace News, who is return- 
ing to London from California this 
month to do community work with 
Richard Hauser. 


GREGORY BATESON 


Consciousness 
versus nature 


On Monday last week Gregory Bate- 
son delivered a lecture called “ Con- 
sciousness Versus Nature ” as his con- 
tribution to the international congress 
on The Dialectics of Liberation. What 
we have printed below is Mr Bate- 
son’s own synopsis of that lecture. Mr 
Bateson is an Anglo-American anthro- 
pologist who has done fieldwork in 
New Britain, New Guinea, and Bali. 
From 1950 to 1963 he worked with 
the Veterans Administration Hospital 
at Palo Alto in California on the mean- 
ingful behaviour of schizophrenics 
and on the organisational patterns of 
families containing schizophrenics. 
This work led him, and others, to 
what is known as the “ double bind ” 
theory of schizophrenia. 


This theory involves the idea that 
schizophrenic behaviour occurs when 
an organism is made to feel “in the 
wrong ” regarding the basic premises 
of its relationships with others. But 
even among people, these premises 
are often unconscious or unstated and 
are in general communicated by non- 
verbal interaction. It consequently 
becomes relevant to study these non- 
verbal systems, and Bateson has ac- 
cordingly shifted his focus of atten- 
tion from the natural history of peo- 
ple to the social life of dolphins. He 
is now employed with the Oceanic 
Institute at Oahu in Hawaii. 


Perhaps the greatest change that has 
occurred in the last twenty years is 
the beginning of cybernetics and of 
some scientific understanding of or- 
ganisation and social change. It is 
right therefore to start the delibera- 
tion of this conference with an at- 
tempt at scientific diagnosis of what a 
person is, what a social system is, and 
what the natural world around us is 
really like. 

In the end, the problems of politics 
and social philosophy are biological 
problems. Starting with the natural 
world around us, say an English oak 
forest, we note that several hundred 
Species of plants and animals there 
live together in some sort of balance. 
Of course, every species has the Mal- 
thusian characteristic, that, if let 
alone, its population would flood out 
everything else. 

But, in fact, they live together in an 
uneasy balance. Not “nature red in 
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Noise 


UNESCO Courier, July 1967 (1s 6d). 
This issue is about noise and the 
growing anti-noise movement. (The 
International Association Against 
Noise will hold its fifth congress in 
London early next year.) Articles dis- 
cuss street and air traffic noise, noise 
and health, and developments in noise 
suppression. Effects of noise are given 
as “ hearing impairment, interference 
with speech communication, interfer- 
ence by distraction with mental or 
skilled work, interference with sleep, 
and a feeling of general annoyance.” 
There are some interesting figures 
on productivity gains when noise is 
suppressed, and a remarkable list of 
anti-noise measures in various places. 
In New York, for instance, walls must 
be soundproofed to reduce aircraft 
noise. In Geneva it is an offence to 
slam a car door too loudly. France 
confiscates cars that repeat noise vio- 
lations. Plastic dustbins and industrial 
mufflers are on the increase. 


The Courier also points out that noisy 
motorbikes are more popular than 
quiet ones; and the same must be 
true of some types of car owner. Ever 


since I was fined for driving a car 
with a faulty silencer (“ Not an en- 
dorsable offence,” said the policeman 
kindly; ‘just an anti-social one”), I 
have been listening to other people’s 
cars and wondering why so many of 
them don’t get caught. In the office, 
our windows front on to Caledonian 
Road, and if we open them, we can’t 
hear ourselves talk; if we close them, 
we’re at the mercy of the weather. 
And has anyone invented a typewriter 
muffler yet? - RP. 


Etc 


JOHN COLTRANE: my initial reaction 
to the news of his death was a strange 
joy, an inexplicable, but deep, cosmic 
satisfaction, as if this was the way 
things should be. For of all jazz 
musicians, none was more deeply, 
specially spiritual than Trane. His 
late work, overtly religious (A Love 
Supreme, and Ascension), was pro- 
foundly, sometimes intolerably, mov- 
ing, and seemed to have entered the 
final stage of a spiral to which the 
only satisfactory climax could be his 
being taken up into heaven. To say 
that this has now happened is not 


being merely fanciful, for if anyone 
lived and worked towards whatever 
heaven he believed in, it was John 
Coltrane. - PW. 


LISTEN TO THE PERFUMED GAR- 
DEN, John Peel’s midnight-to-two 
show on Radio London .. . very in- 
dividual choice of records, in folk, 
west coast and other gentle idioms; 
poems, mainly from The Liverpool 
Scene, and philosophy of the home- 
spun flower-power variety, and a good 
deal more coherent and sensible than 
the usual run of maudlin after-mid- 
night DJ ramblings. It’s unique, sadly, 
in radio: a programme that sets out 
to build a mood (a very different 
thing from pre-packed “mood 
music”) and then to improvise on it. 
Weaving a spell, in fact, and worth 
staying up late for; it’s more refresh- 
ing than sleep. 


JOHN LENNON: “TI hate war. The 
Vietnamese war and all that is 
being done there made me feel like 
that. If there is another war I 
won’t fight - and although young- 
sters may be asked to fight I’ll stand 
up there and try to tell them not to. 
I hate all the sham about war.” 


tooth and claw” but a complex net- 
work in which competition and 
mutual dependency are closely com- 
bined. It is when the balance swings 
towards pure competition, or even 
exploitation, that the system breaks 
down. Some species then follows its 
Malthusian curve and becomes either 
a pest or a weed. 

In the world picture, the human 
species seems to have some of these 
characteristics. A human society is in 
many ways like an oak forest. Many 
different sorts and occupations of men 
should ideally be able to achieve an 
uneasy balance. But always there is 
the danger that some group (the poli- 
ticians, or the workers, or the rich, 
or the poor, or the public relations 
men, or the industrialists) will achieve 
a Malthusian expansion of power and 
become pests. 

And a human body is a similar sys- 
tem. An uneasy balance of competition 
and mutual dependency between or- 
gans. A balance which goes wrong in 
many sorts of disease, notably cancer. 
The biological problem therefore for 
human philosophy is to learn to think 
in terms of the balances: the systemic 
nature of the human animal handles 
the world in which he lives. 

But this sort of thinking is excessively 
difficult, for a reason which is not 
commonly recognised. We think of 
consciousness as the great human 
achievement and blessing but it also 
makes for trouble. 

The human mind as a whole is itself 
like the oak wood, the society, and 
the physiological body: a self-correct- 
ing, balancing system. But conscious- 
ness is a selected excerpt from this 
balanced whole, and the selection is 
guided by what we call purpose. We 
ignore or are unconscious of most of 
the mind and run after our purposes. 
We thus lose the wisdom of knowing 
ourselves as a whole. 

By the same token we lose wisdom 
regarding the social system in which 
we live, and all wisdom regarding 
the natural world of which we are a 
part. We create weeds and vermin in 
the wood, we create societies which 
become pests on the surface of the 
world, and we ourselves individually 
become at best greedy and at worst 
insane, 

I believe that things were once not 
quite so bad. The partial blindness of 
consciousness has always been a 
source of trouble, but social evolution 
has changed the ratio of power be- 
tween consciousness and the rest of 
mind. We are steadily implementing 
consciousness with new technology so 
that today our vulgar and _ short- 
sighted purposes can destroy the 
wee species and the oak wood and 
all. 

I do not know the remedy, but there 
is this: that consciousness can be a 
little enlarged through the arts, poet- 
ry, music and the like. And through 
natural history. All those sides of life 
which our industrial civilisation tries 
to mock and put aside. 

Never vote for a man who is neither 
a poet nor an artist nor a bird- 
watcher. 


RESISTING 
MILITARY COUPS 


Germany, France and Greece 


Adam Roberts argues from historic 
examples that coups d’etat can be 
defeated by democratic action. 
(Reprinted from New Society) 


6d (postage 4d) from 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 19 extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

BRIXTON PRISON TO DOWNING STREET. Sup- 
ort Jim Radford, Nicolas Water, oppose 
eens war - Saturday August 12. ARChway 


LONDON C.100 Wednesday Meetings at General 
Picton, 2 Wharfdale Road, Caledonian Road. 
7.30 pm until August 23. 


NOTTING HILL SUMMER PROJECT. Father 
Borelli - Social Action in Naples. Public Meet- 
ing. Lancaster Road Methodist Church 8 pm 
Sunday July 39. Tickets 25 6d from 60 St 
Ervan’s Road, W10. 


Personal 

FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent 
to any friend of yours who might be a poten- 
tial reader. Send names and addresses to 
Circulation, 5 Catedonian Road, London N1. 


Re. NEW C.100 ADVERT. 97 people still needed 
to reform direct-action committee. Box 814. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. 15s per 3-hour session. 


Centrally situated - seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


ar eh 


Build 


Publications 

LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of PEACE, 
RADICAL AND POLITICAL LITERATURE (and 
any book in print) can be obtained through 
Housmans (the Peace News Booksellers). Sale 
or return selections for meetings etc (every- 
thing arranged for you). Write or call: Richard 
Vaughan, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647. New Revue: THE DON'T 
JUST SIT THERE Show. Every Thurs, Fri, Sun, 
at 7.45 pm. Tickets 7s 6d, 5s. Members 7s 6d. 


Situations vacant 

PEACE PLEDGE UNION. Apply to: Myrtle 
Solomon, General Secretary, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
London WCl1. 


Wanted. Couple to act as warden/caretakers. 
Apply in writing (only if over 25 years old). 
Live in basement flat/garden with amenities in 
exchange for evening and weekend duties. Good 
accommodation for two adults, Caretakers only 
would be considered, but preference given to 
members interested in developing peace centre 
here. 


Records Clerk and general office work. Book- 
keeping and typing an asset. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities for initiative but dedication to routine 
work a basic necessity. Write stating salary 
required and qualifications. 


Partner/Assistant to General Secretary. Typing 
essential. Willing to work overtime and some- 
times away from London to initlate local cam- 
paigns and development. Ability to write, 
organise and deal intelligently with correspon- 
dence, committee and conference work. 


PROSPERITY 


our future 


wisely—safely 


LET YOUR 
MONEY EARN 


INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 


; -£/7 8s 11d~ 


WITH INCOME TAX AT 
THE STANDARD RATE 


PROMPT AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 
Interest accrues from date of investment 
Full details sent on request 


St Pancras Building Society 


for secure saving; assets exceed £2,700,000 


200 Finchley Road 


London NWS3 


Telephone SWIss Cottage 2000 or 2331-2 
and at 103 Parkway, London NW1 


WONT GO! 


Americans in England who oppose the Vietnam war 
are organising to resist the draft. So far over 50 men 
have signed a statement that reads in part: 


“We will refuse to be drafted as long as the 
US is fighting in Vietnam.” 

We need support and money to : 
(1) Form a draft-resisters’ union, similar to those 


all over the US. 


(2) Publicise our actions through an ad in the 


mass media. 


(3) Provide information and legal defence for 


draft resisters. 


We cannot succeed without the assistance of our 
British friends who OPPOSE THE WAR IN VIETNAM 
and who OPPOSE CONSCRIPTION. 


Please send funds to: 


The Stop it Committee 

Americans in Britain for US Withdrawal 
from Vietnam, 

8 Rosslyn Hill, NW3 - SWI 2419. 


Accommodation wantad 
ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM. Large and 
newly decorated with balcony in mansion flat. 
Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian only. 
CHIswick 3565. 


Accommodation 

WANTED LONDON AREA. Interesting work re- 
quired and flat. - September. Contact Mr and 
Mrs M. Enticknap, Central Beach Camp, Leys- 
down, Kent. 


Wanted 

VOLUNTARY HELPERS in Peace News office, 
every day and Wednesday evenings at 9 pm - 
free tea and biscuits and jovial company. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


28 July, Friday 


LONDON W1 7.30 pm. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
41 Fitzroy Square, Greetings to Che Gucvara. 
Solidarity meeting with Vietnam, Cuba and the 
Organisation of Latin American Solidarity 
(OLAS). Speakers: Inc Robin Blackburn, Ernest 
Roberts, Russell Stetler. Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation. 


29 July, Saturday 


EDGWARE, 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet Edg- 
ware Station for Peace News selling. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street, Peace Literature 
Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
literature, centre for street selling, information 
service etc. 


29 July-6 August 


SUMMER SCHOOL C100 .Aylesmore Farm, 
Shipston on Stour, Warwickshire - all peace- 
niks welcomed. 


30 July, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 8 pm. “ Salutation,"’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


LONDON W10. 8 pm. Lancaster Road Methodist 
Church. Public Meeting. Father Borelll - Social 
Action, Naples. Notting Hill Summer Project. 


2 August, Wednesday 


LONDON NI 7.30 pm. General Picton, Cale- 
donian Road. London C100 Working group 
meeting. 


4-5 August, Fri-Sat 


HULL, East Park. PPU Stand No 59. Helpers 
welcome. Please contact Hilda Gibson, Went- 
bridge 381. 


5 August, Saturday 


EXMINSTER 2.30-6 pm. Catherine Street. Street 
collection for Medical Aid in Vietnam and 
Vigil against the war tn Vietnam. Exeter Peace 
Action. 

LONDON SW2 2.30 pm. Motorcade and mass 
leafleting. Public meeting 3.30 pm - Mare Gold- 
stein and speakers on Vietnam, followed by 
march to Stockwell War Memorial to lay 
wreath, Lambeth CND., 


6 August, Sunday 


EXMINSTER. 2.30 pm. Meet in Cathedral Close 
for Poster Parade to Cenotaph in Northernhay 
Gardens to lay wreath for the victims of 
nuclear weapons, - Exeter Peace Action. 


MORECAMBE 3 pm. Promenade, Winter Gar- 
dens. Service in remembrance of Hiroshima. 
Details: Higgins, 6 Beecham Street. Peace 
Action, 


8 August, Tuesday 


LONDON SWI 7.45 - 8 pm. Downing Street. 
Ban the Boom! Intense Silence. On the last 
stroke of Big Ben burst paper bags, bang 
drums, play tape-recorded noise, electronic 
music, bangers. Repeat test 8.15 - 8.30 pm. 
London Anarchist Society (No leaders, no or- 
ganisers). 


10 August, Thursday 


LONDON NI. 7 pm. Meeting of Christian Non- 
viola action (Christian C100) 5 Caledonian 
Road. 


11 August, Friday 


LONDON Ni 7 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, An- 
archist Christianity/Christian Anarchism: a 
Dialectic. 


f' renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 
General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: $ months 16s 8d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s $d, 6 months 
aur 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: $ months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 16d, 2 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Conference: 
CHALLENGE TO 
THE CHURCH— 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


PEACE AND WAR 


The Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
will hold its annual Summer Con- 
ference at Clifton Theological Col- 
lege, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 9 from 
Monday August 7 to Saturday 
August 12, 1967. 

SPEAKERS: The Right Rev the 
Bishop of Crediton, Michael de-la- 
Noy, The Rev Sidney Hinkes, The 
Rev Gordon Wilson. 

Conference fee £10 0s Od less book- 
ing fee of 10s. 

Please write for further details 
from the General Secretary (PN), 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, 29 
Great James Street, London WC1. 
Non-Members welcomed. 


SUMMER WORK AT 
PEACE NEWS 


Volunteers urgently needed now to 
re-decorate Peace News offices. Any- 
time - anyday. Refreshments provided. 
Plenty of simple jobs that anyone can 
do. Please contact Howard Bowman, 
Warden, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
NI. (837-4473). 


Get Peace News 


every Friday: order it from 
your newsagent 
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McREYNOLDS 
HELD UP 


David McReynolds, the radical Ameri- 
can pacifist, was held up by British 
immigration officials for eight hours 
on Sunday before he was allowed in- 
to Britain. 
Mr McReynolds, who is attending a 
council meeting of the War Resisters 
International, was held at Gatwick 
Airport from 3 am to 10.30 am. He 
was given a deportation notice; but 
he was allowed to phone Peggy Duff 
of “ Vietnam International,” who con- 
tacted Fenner Brockway, and the no- 
tice was cancelled 15 minutes before 
it was due to come into effect. 
Talking to Peace News reporters on 
Monday, Dave McReynolds said: 
“It was like Kafka. No reason was 
given: my name is in the book, and 
T don’t know how it got there. I 
was stopped three times last year 
coming into England, but only for 
15 or 20 minutes; I’ve never had 
this treatment anywhere else. _ 
“They took away and photocopied 
documents, including one entirely 
personal letter. I made a very 
strong protest about this. I was also 
searched thoroughly for narco- 
tics.” 


A NEW 
FORMULA 


Peter Cadogan writes: The Friends 
Meeting House at Kettering in North- 
ants holds between 50 and 60 people, 
and every seat was taken last Satur- 
day at a Vietnam talk-in. Peggy Duff 
opened with an outline history, Dr 
Philip Harvey followed with an eye- 
witness report of the scene in Viet- 
nam as he saw it himself this year, 
and I dealt with specifically British 
responsibilities past and present. 
What was important about the meet- 
ing was not the decisions that were 
taken but the composition and at- 
mosphere of the meeting itself. One 
really did sense that the old internal 
barriers of the movement have at 
last gone down. The Quakers were 
there, the town librarian was there, 
so was the chairman of the local 
trades council. The curate of the par- 
ish church told how he had called a 
peace in Vietnam meeting after a 
service and set up a group to carry 
on a campaign. The young people 
(especially from Raunds Peace Ac- 
tion) were there, business and pro- 
fessional people - all ages and no 
labels. 

My mind went back to fifteen years 
ago when I lived and worked in 
Kettering. Nothing like this meeting 
was conceivable in those days. 

A week earlier a similar meeting took 
place in Ipswich. It was organised by 
the new East Anglian Consultative 
Peace Association. Two speakers - 
Ted Dunn and Jon Tremain - opened 
the discussion, choosing their own 
subjects. The principles underlying 
the new association are a complete 
break with usual practice. The pur- 
poses of the Association are: 1) to 
enable people of goodwill concerned 
about war and peace to meet to- 
gether regularly without any organis- 
ation other than that required for 
calling the meetings; 2) to meet in 
order to develop insight and ideas and 
to make contact with one another; 
3) to organise nothing else in the 
name of the Association but two-ses- 
sion meetings, in the second session 
inviting individuals and groups to 
canvass any activity they may them- 
selves be organising. 

The meetings are well attended. The 
discussion is vigorous and people 
come back for more. The next meet- 
ing, in September, will be in Col- 
chester. 


Dialectics of Liberation 


A little less mystifiea 


By the end of last week it had be- 
come clear that there was a major 
“ ideological’ split among the parti- 
cipants at the international congress 
on The Dialectics Of Liberation. 

On the one hand, we had the militant 
political activists, like Stokely Car- 
michael, John Gerassi, Paul Sweezy, 
and Ernest Mandel, who seek to ally 
themselves with “historical forces,” 
who wish to hook up the radical 
movements in Western Europe and 
America with the violent revolution- 
aries in the Third World, and whose 
understanding of the clear and dis- 
tinct outlines of decaying capitalism 
is pretty solidly Marxist in its orien- 
tation. 

On the other hand, we had the much 
more existential or ‘ dialectical” 
social psychologists and artists, like 
Ronald Laing, Allen Ginsberg, Greg- 
ory Bateson, and Paul Goodman, who 
are concerned with problems of con- 
sciousness, power corruption, exces- 
sive urbanisation, alienating technol- 
ogy, ecological balance, the liberatory 
potentialities of art, knowledge, edu- 
cation, contemplation, and in general 
with the perennial question of how 
people liberate themselves. 

One man who seems to have some- 
thing of a foot in both camps is Jules 
Henry, anthropologist, and author of 
Culture Against Man. Last Wednesday 
morning he delivered a very good 
lecture, titled ‘‘ Social And Psycholog- 
ical Preparation For War.” The first 
half dealt thoroughly with the gran- 
diose, interlocking, monopolistic 
character of the American economy, 
making it crystal clear that the econ- 
omic organisation of society within 
advanced industrial societies is inca- 
pable of rationally utilising the sur- 


Stansted: back to 
Star Chamber 


Sir John Elliot, a member of the 
British Airports Authority, which will 
run Stansted airport, launched a 
weighty attack on the third London 
airport project last week. Sir John 
offered to resign from the Authority 
because of his opposition to the 
scheme, but this was turned down by 
the government. He lives at Dunmow 
in Essex, near the proposed site for 
the airport. 

Writing in The Essex Chronicle of 
July 21, Sir John lets rip: “Last 
week a judge of the highest standing 
said publicly that if the executive 
continued to disregard the findings of 
public inquiries as it has been doing 
recently, then used their parliament- 
ary majority to bulldoze their own 
policies through in direct conflict with 
clearly expressed public opinion, we 
shall shortly be back in the days of 
the Star Chamber. 

“In the past noble and determined 
men and women defied what they be- 
lieved to be tyranny by king or gov- 
ernment and have given their lives 
for their beliefs ... The same defiant 
spirit flares in North West Essex to- 
day, and only the big battalions will 
extinguish it. Stansted is now a minor 
issue. The real issue is ‘Government 
of the people, for the people, by the 
people,’ or a servile parliament to 
crush the small men and women 
seeking to preserve their rights as 
citizens after they have won their 
case in public and been deprived of 
it in secret. 

“If it can be done at Stansted, it can 
be done anywhere else and once the 
slide starts, it will happen again and 
again. This is at stake, not Stansted 
airport.” 


pluses which it creates, and that an 
embedded military establishment is 
the consequent necessity in order to 
maintain high levels of production. 
The second half of his lecture was 
even more profound and original. It 
was painful to hear Dr Henry des- 
cribe how millions of people are being 
psychologically “ prepared” for the 
world charnelhouse: not so much be- 
cause he had any “startling” find- 
ings to present, but because he has 
the true poet’s vision of the meanness 
entailed, the madnesses involved in 
destroying the ability of men, women, 
and children to function properly and 
in rendering our poor earth lifeless. 
I felt that here was a man who really 
understood why we have become so 
indifferent. The dialectic, as Dr Henry 
well knows, is that nobody escapes un- 
scathed: the innocent may be de- 
luded and duped, but the guilty are 
debauched and depraved. I would not 
have missed this lecture for a pen- 
sion. 

Which is more than I can say for the 
lectures given by Gerassi and Sweezy. 
They perceive what the problems are, 
certainly, but I doubt that they have 
much to say to us in our modern 
conditions, as far as the possibilities 
for reconstruction are concerned. 
They do not stop to consider the dis- 
mal record of attempts to take con- 
trol of institutions, and they some- 
what conveniently forget that so many 
reformers in our century have been 
corrupted and done in by the demon 
of power, their visions twisted or 
discarded. 

However, in one respect I think that 
these critics are absolutely correct: 
that the failure of revolutionary vio- 
lence to emerge at the appropriate 
historical moment may in fact bring 
on the vast and embracing violence 
of fascism. This, of course, is one of 
Marx’s deepest insights, and, given, 
the social and cultural conditions of 
modern life in America, it. is not too 
difficult to conceive of such an event 
taking place in the near future. But 
to me, that simply bespeaks the fail- 
ure of the pacifist and anarchist move- 
ments to render that situation un- 
necessary or impossible. 

It was left to Paul Goodman to really 
bring the audience to its feet on 
Tuesday morning. Goodman, who is 
a novelist, essayist, playwright, poet, 
psychotherapist, teacher, philosopher, 
and anarchist, had been prowling 
around for ten days, cutting in on 
speeches and seminars, criticising 
speakers, audience, and organisers of 
the congress, persisting in his liber- 
tarian pacifist and populist viewpoint, 
often against hostile listeners. 


( 


His speech on Tuesday morning was 
a beauty. He talked about the abuse 
of high technology, about compulsory 
miseducation, about the international 
alienated youth “movement” that 
transcends all national boundaries, 
about the psychology of being power- 
less, about anarchism both as a 
political philosophy and as a practical 
way of being-in-the-world, about 
ecological imbalance, overpopulation 
and overcrowding, the disastrous drift 
towards centralisation of power, our 
excessive and humanly damaging 
urbanisation, and about the true 
meaning of “ professionalism.” Speak- 
ing in a low-keyed tone, it was almost 
as if he was engaged in a running 
dialogue with his audience, except 
that he was anticipating questions and 
answering them as he went along. 
I must admit to being biased where 
Goodman is concerned. For 40 years 
he has hewed to his own lonely line 
with massive commitment and_ in- 
tegrity, and now, with more than 30 
books behind him, all of them chal- 
lenging and refreshing, he is at last 
getting some of the recognition that 
he so richly deserves. At any rate, 
he shook this congress up. Communi- 
cation was back, with a vengeance. 
Tuesday morning, with Goodman on 
the platform, was an example of what 
this congress has so far not been: a 
genuine educational experience. 
Without avoiding any problematic 
areas or ducking the desperate grav- 
ity of our present situation, he man- 
aged to combine the Aristotelian 
freedom of curiosity, aimed at theoria 
as the highest happiness, with the 
medieval libertas philosophandi, with 
its emphasis on disputation and de- 
bate to let new air into an accepted 
world. The result, for one member of 
the audience at least, was a veritable 
therapy of the soul. 

ROGER BARNARD 


Ea 


Stanhope Press and the Pirate Press 
have both been questioned by the 
special branch about the printing of 
a leaflet, entitled “Is the Queen really 
necessary? ”, which was distributed 
in Hull when the Queen paid a visit 
there recently. Purporting to come 
from the ‘Hull Prices and Incomes 
Board”, the leaflet, reprinted in 
Freedom of June 24, rages against the 
enormous amounts of money spent on 
royal occasions, the hundreds of 
thousands of pounds paid annually to 
the royal family in wages and ex- 
penses (tax-free), and the vast per- 
sonal fortune (in excess of £100 mil- 
lion) which the Queen is not required 
to dip into. 
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That takes care of child poverty, now for Concord 
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